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8 DEDICATION 

other play-honse, tinder their present regulations, I am 
obliged to you for the indifference you showed at my pro- 
posal to you of bringing a play on your stage this winter, 
which immediately determined me against any farther pur- 
suing that project; for as I never yielded to any mean or sub- 
servient solicitations of the great men in real life, I could by 
no means prevail on myself to play an underpart in that 
dramatic entertainment of greatness, which you are pleased 
to divert yourself with in private, and which, was you to 
exhibit it in public, might prove as profitable to you, and as 
diverting a Pantomime to tlie town, as any you have hitherto 
favoured us with. 

I am, moreover, much obliged to you for that satire on 
Pasquin, which you was so kind to bring on your stage ; and 
here I declare (whatever people may think to the contrary) 
you did it of your own goodness, without any reward or solic- 
itation from me. I own it was a sensible pleasure to me to 
observe the town, which had before been so favourable to 
Pasquin at his own house, confirming that applause, by 
thoroughly condemning the satire on him at yours. 

Whether this was written by your command, or your assist- 
ance, or only acted by your permission, I will not venture to 
decide. I believe every impartial honest man will conclude, 
that either lays me imder the same obligation to you, and 
justly entitles you to this dedication. Indeed, I am inclined 
to believe the latter; for I fancy you have too strong a head 
ever to meddle with Common-sense, especially since you have 
found the way so well to succeed without her, and you are 
too great and good a Manager, to keep a needless super- 
numerary in your house. 

I suppose you will here expect something in the dedicatory 
style on your person and your accomplishments: but why 
should I entertain the town with a recital of your particular 
perfections, when they may see your whole merit all at once, 
whenever you condescend to perform the Harlequin? How- 
ever, I shall beg leave to mention here (I solemnly protest, 
without the least design of flattery) your adequate behaviour 
in that great station to which you was bom, your great judg- 



AEGUMENT 

Phaeton was the son of Phoebus, and Clymene, a Grecian 
oyster-wench. The parish boys would often upbraid him with 
the infamy of his mother Clymene, telling him she reported 
him to be the son of Apollo, only to cover her adultery with a 
Serjeant of the Foot-guards. He complains to Clymene of 
the affront put upon them both. She advises him to go to the 
Bound-house (the temple of his father), and there be resolved 
from his own mouth of the truth of his sire ; bidding him at 
the same time beg some indubitable mark, that should con- 
vince the world that his mother was a virtuous woman, and 
whore to Phoebus. He goes to the said Round-house, where 
Apollo grants his request, and gives him the guidance of his 
lanthorn for a day. The youth falling asleep, was tumbled 
out of the wheelbarrow, and what became of him I could 
never learn. 
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Fustian. Sir, I can deny you nothing. — Ay, I have a 
few tickets in my pockets. 

\_Pull8 out a vast quantity of Paper. 

Machine. Gentlemen, I must beg you to clear the stage 
entirely: for in things of this serious nature, if we do not 
comply with the ezactest decency, the audience will be very 
justly offended. 

Fustian. Things of a serious nature ! Oh, the devil ! 

Machine. Harkye, Prompter, who is that figure there? 

Prompter. That, sir, is Mr. Fustian, author of the new 
tragedy. 

Machine. Oh I I smoke him, I smoke him. But Mr. 
Prompter, I must insist that you cut out a great deal of 
Othello, if my pantomime is performed with it, or the audi- 
ence will be palled before the entertainment begins. 

Prompter. We^U cut out the fifth act, sir, if you please. 

Machine. Sir, that^s not enough, I'll have the first cut 
out too. 

Fustian. Death and the devil ! Can I bear this ? Shall 
Shakespeare be mangled to introduce this trumpery? 

Prompter. Sir, this gentleman brings more money to the 
house than all the poets put together. 

Machine. Pugh, pugh, Shakespeare ! Come, let down 

the curtain, and play away the overture. — Prompter, to your 
post. [The curtain draws up, discovers Phaeton 

leaning against the scene. 



SCENE.— 4 CoUUf^s Stall. 
Enter Clymene. 

Sneerwell. Pray, sir, who are these extraordinary fig- 
ures? 

Machine. He leaning against the scene is Phaeton; and 
the lady is Clymene; or Clymene as they call her in Drury 
Lane. This scene, sir, is in the true altercative, or scolding 
style of the ancients. Come, madam, begin. 
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If to your oath no credit I afford, 

Do yon believe Fll take his worship's word? 

Clymene. Oo to the watch-house, where your father 
bright 
That lanthom keeps which gives the world its light ; 
Whence sallying, he does the day's gates unlock, 
Walks through the world's great streets, and tells folks whaf s 
o'clock. 

Young Phaeton. With joy I go; and ere two days are 
run 
I'll know if I am my own father's son. lEant 

Clymene. Go, clear my fame, for greater 'tis in life 
To be a great man's whore, than poor man's wife. 
If you are rich, your vices men adore. 
But hate and scorn your virtues, if you're poor. 



AIB n. Pieroi Tune. 

Great courtiers palaces contain. 

Poor courtiers fear a jail; 
Great parsons riot in champagne. 

Poor parsons sot in ale ; 
Great whores in coaches gang. 

Smaller misses 

For their kisses 
Are in Bridewell banged ; 

Whilst in vogue 

Lives the great rogue. 
Small rogues are by dozens hanged. {Exit. 

The scene draws and discovers the Sun in a great chair in the 
Round-house, attended by Watchmen. 

Enter Young Phaeton. 

Sneerwell. Pray, sir, what is the scene to represent? 
Machine. Sir, this is the Palace of the Sun. 
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Phoxbub. Thou art so Hke me, sure you muet be mine; 
I should be glad if you would stay and dine; 
111 give my bond, whatever you ask to grant: 
I wiU by Styzl an oath which break I can't 

TouNo Phastok. Then let me, since that vow must ne'er 
be broke. 
Cany, one day, that lanthom for a joke. 

Phoebus. Bash was my promise, which I now must 
keep: 
But oh I tidce care you do not fall asleep. 

YouKG Phaeton. If I succeed, I shall no scandal rue; 
If I should sleep, 'tis what most watchmen do. 

[Exit Toung Phaeton. 

Phoebus. No more. Set out, and walk around the 

skies; 
My watch informs me it is time to rise. [ExiU 

Machine. Now for the comic, sir. 

Fustian. Why, what the devil has this been? 

Machine. TUs has been the serious, sir, the sublime. 

The serious in an entertainment answers to the sublime in 
writing. Come, are all the rakes and whores ready at King's 
coffee-house P 

Pbohpteb. They are ready, sir. 

Machine. Then draw the scene. Pray, let the carpenters 
take care that all the scenes be drawn in exact time and 
tune, that I may have no bungling in the tricks; for a trick 
is no trick, if not performed with great dexterity. Mr. 
Fustian, in tragedies and comedies, and such sort of things, 
the audiences will make great allowances; but they expect 
more from an entertainment; here, if the least thing be out 
of order, they never pass it by. 

Fustian. Very true, sir, tragedies do not depend so much 
upon the carpenter as you do. 

Machine. Come, ^w the scene. 

The scene draws, and discovers several Men and Women 
drinking in King's Coffee-house. They rise and dance. 
The dance ended, sing the following song. 
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Omnus. Take, Harlequin, this magic wand. 

All things shall yield to thy command : 
Whether you would appear incog.. 
In shape of monkey, cat or dog; 
Or else to show your wit, transform 
Your mistress to a butter-chum ; 
Or else, what no magician can, 
Into a wheelbarrow turn a man; 
And please the gentiy above stairs 
By sweetly crying. Mellow pears. 
Thou shalt make jests without a head. 
And judge of plays thou canst not read. 
iWhores and race-horses shall be thine. 
Champagne shall be thy only wine; 
Whilst the best poet, and best player. 
Shall both be forced to feed on air; 
Oin's genius all these things reveals. 
Thou shalt perform, by slight of heels. 

[Exit Genius. 

Enter Constable and Watchmen. They take Harlequin out 
and the scene changes to the Street; a crowd before the 
Justice's house. Enter a Clerk in the character of Pier* 
rot ; they all go in. The scene changes to the Justice's 
Parlour, and discovers the Justice learning to spell of an 
old School-mistress. 

Fustian. Pray, sir, who are those characters ? 

Machine. Sir^ that's a Justice of peace; and the other is 
a School-mistress, teaching the Justice to spell ; for you must 
know, sir, the Justice is a veiy ingenious man, and a very 
great scholar, but happened to have the misfortune in his 
youth never to learn to read. 

Enter Harlequin in custody; Columbine, Poet, £c. The Poet 
maJces his complaint to the Justice ; the Justice orders a 
Mittimus for Harlequin; Columbine courts the Justice 
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WhUe ih$ Justice and Chaiimen are talking about the jar, 
Hadequin tumbles down uponhim. T&d Justice ofidFler* 
rot run off in a fright Columbine rune to Harlequin, 
who carries her off. The Chairmen go out with the jar. 

Snsebwkll. Fiaj, Mr. Machine, how came that jar.not 
to be broke? 

Machinb. Because it was no jar, sir; I see yon knoir 
very little of these afEairs. 

Scenejf (he Street Harlequin and Columbine re-^nter, pur* 

sued &y the Justice and his Clerk. 

Scene changes to a Barber's Shop; he sets Columbine down to 
shave her, blinds the Clerk with the suds, and turns the 
Justice into a periwig^block. 

Machhtb. There, sir, there's wit and humour, and trans- 
formation for you I 

Fustian. The transformation is odd enough, indeed. 

Machine. Odd, sir I What, the Justice into a block? 
No, sir, not odd at all; there never was a more natural and 
easy transformation; but don't interrupt us. Oo on, go on* 

The Clerk takes the wig off the block, puts it on, and admires 
himself; Harlequin directs him to powder it better, which, 
while he is doing, he throws him into the trough, and 
shuts him down. Harlequin and Columbine go off. The 
Justice reenters without his wig; his man calls to him 
out of the trough, he takes him out, and they go off 
together in pursuit of Harlequin. 

Machine. Thus ends, sir, my first comic Now, sir, for 
my second, serious, or sublime. Come, draw the scene, and 
discover Aurora, or the Morning, just going to break, and 
her maid ironing her linen. 

Aurora. The devil take the wench, is't not a shame 
You should be lazy, and I bear the blame? 
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and Proserpine? Does not a squib represent a thunderbolt 
in the rape of Proserpine? And what are all the eiubb, sir, 
that have ever shone upon the stage, but candles? And if 
they represent the Sun, I think they may very well represent 
the stars. 

Fustian. Sir, I ask your pardon. But, sir, 

Machine. Pray, sir, be quiet, or the candles will be gone 
out before they should, and bum the girls' fingers before the 
Sun can rise. 

1 CouNTRTiCAN. Til e'en go saddle my horses. 

2 Countryman. Odso I methinks 'tis woundy light all of 
a sudden; the Sun rises devilish fast to-day, methinks. 

1 Countryman. Mayhap he's going a fox-hunting to-day, 
but he takes devilish large leaps. 

2 Countryman. Leaps, quotha! Fcod hell leap upon 
us, I believe. It's woundy hot, the skin is almost burnt off 
my face; I warrant I'm as black as a blackmoor. 

[Phaeton falls, and the lanthom hangs hovering in the air» 

Enter 3rd Countryman. 

3 Countryman. Oh, neighbours I the world is at an end : 
call up the parson of the parish: I am but just got up 
from my neighbour's wife, and have not had time to say my 
prayers since. 

1 Countryman. The world at an end ! No, no, if this hot 
weather continues, we shall have harvest in May. Odso,thoughy 
'tis damned hot I I'cod, I wish I had left my clothes at home» 

2 Countryman. 'Sbud, I sweat as if I had been at a 
hard day's work. 

1 Countryman. Oh, I'm scorched! 

2 Countryman. Oh, I'm burnt ! 

3 Countryman. I'm on fire. [Exeunt, crying fire^ 

Neptunb descends. 

Neptune. I am the mighty emperor of the sea. 
Fustian. I am mighty glad you tell us so, else we should 
have taken you for the emperor of the air. 
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Maohikb Why^ you saw him fall, did not yonP And 
tbeie he lies; and I think ifs the first time I ever saw him 
fall upon any stage. But I fancy he has lain there so long, 
that he would be glad to get up again by this time; so pray 
draw the first fiat over him. Come, enter Clymene. 

Clymbne. Are thou, my I^iaey, dead ? foolish elf 
To find your father, and to lose yourself. 
What shall I do to get another son? 
For now, alasl my teeming-time is done. 



AIBIV. 

Thus when the wretched owl has found 

Her young owls dead as mice. 
O'er the sad spoil she hovers round. 

And views 'em once or twice : 
Then to some hollow tree she fiies. 

To hollow, hoot, and howl. 
Till every boy that passes, cries. 

The devil's in the owl I 

Machine. Come, enter Old Phaeton. 

Fustian. Pray, sir, who is Old Phaeton? for neither 
Ovid nor Mr. Pritchard make any mention of him. 

Machinb. He is the husband of Clymene, and might 
have been the father of Phaeton if his wife would have let 
him. 

Enter Old Phaeton. 

Old Phaeton. What is the reason, wife, through all the 
town 
You publish me a cuckold up and down? 
Ifs not enough, as other women do. 
To cuckold me, but you must tell it too? 
Clymene. Qood cobbler, do not thus indulge your 
rage. 
But, like your brighter brethren of the age. 
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JupiTEB. Twas your own fault ; why did you trogt him 
with your lanthom? 

Phoebus. I had promised by Styz^ an oath which yoa 
know was not in my power to break. 

JupiTEB. I shall dispute with you here no longer; so 
either take up your lanthom, and mind your business, or 
I'll dispose of it to somebody else. I would not have you 
think I want suns, for there were two very fine ones that shone 
together at Drury Lane play-house; I myself saw 'em, for I 
was in the same entertainment 

Phoebus. I saw 'em too, but they were more like moons 
than suns; and as like any thing else as either. You had 
better send for the sun from Covent Garden house, there's a 
sun that hatches an egg there, and produces a Harlequin. 

JuFiTEB. Yes, I remember that; but do you know what 
animal laid that egg. 

Phoebus. Not I. 

JuFiTER. Sir, that egg was laid by an ass. 

Neptune. Faith, that sun of the egg of an ass is a most 
prodigious animal; I have wondered how you came to give 
him so much power over us, for he makes gods and devils 
dance jigs together whenever he pleases. 

Jupiter. You must know he is the grand-child of my 
daughter Fortune by an ass ; and at her request I settled all 
that power upon him ; but he plays such damned pranks with 
it, that I believe I shall shortly revoke my grant. He has 
turned all nature topsy turvy, and not content with that, in 
one of his entertainments he was bringing all the devils in 
hcU up to heaven by a machine, but I happened to perceive 
him, and stopt him by the way. 

Phoebus. I wonder you did not damn him for it. 

JupiTEB. Sir, he has been damned a thousand times over; 
but he values it not a rush ; the devils themselves are afraid 
of him ; he makes them sing and dance whenever he pleases. 
But, come, 'tis time for you to set out. 

Phoebus. Well, if I must, I must; and since you have 
destroyed my son, I must find out some handsome wench and 
got another. [ExiU 
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more monej 111 get yon one of the best harlequinB in Franoe; 
and you'll see the managers are of my opinion. 

Bnier Harlequin and Columbine. Both Managers fun to 
them, and caress them; and whUe they are bidding for 
them, enter a Dog in a Harlequin's dress; they bid for 
him. Enter the Justice and his Clerk ; Harkquin and 
Columbine run off. Covent Garden Manager runs away 
with the Dog in his arms. The scene changes to a Cart* 
load of Players. The Justice pulls out the Ad of the 
12th of the Queen and threatens to commit them as Fa* 
grants; the Manager offers the Justice two hundred a year 
if he will commence a player; the Justice accepts it, is 
turned into a Harlequin; he and his Clerk mount the 
Cart, and all sing the following Chorus. 

Chorus. 



AIB y. Abbot of Canterbury. 

You wonder, perhaps, at the tricks of the stage. 
Or that Pantomime miracles take with the age; 
But if you examine court, country, and town. 
There's nothing but Harlequin feats will go down. 

Derry down, ftc. 

From Pleet Street to limehouse the city's his range. 
He's a saint in his shop, and a knave on the 'Change; 
At an oath, or a jest, like a censor he'll frown, 
But a lie or a cheat slip currently down. 

Deny down, ftc 

In the country he bums with a politic zeal. 

And boasts, like knight-errant, to serve commonweal; 

But once returned member, he alters his tone. 

For, as long as he rises, no matter who's down. 

Derry down, ftc 
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At courts 'tis as hard to confine him as air. 
Like a troublesome spirit, he's here and he's there; 
All shapes and disguises at pleasure puts on. 
And defies all the nation to conjure him down. 

Derry down, ftc 
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86 MISS LUCY IN TOWN 

cnstomers to walk abroad. The citizens, good men, can't 
leave their shops so soon. 

Sebvakt lenters]. Madam, a gentleman and lady to in« 
quire for lodgings; thej seems to be jnst come out of the 
country, for the coach and horses are in a terrible dirty 
pickle. 

Mrs. Midnight. Why don't you show them in? Tawdry, 
who knows what fortune has sent us? 

Tawdry. If she had meant me any good, she'd have sent 
a gentleman without a lady. 

Servant [returning with John]. This is my mistress, 
friend. 

John. Do you take volks in to live here? Because, if 
you do, madam and the squoire will come and live with you* 

Mrs. Midnight. Then your master is a squire, friend, is 
he? 

John. Ay, he's as good a squire as any within five miles 
o'en : tho'f he was but a footman before, what is that to the 
purpose? Madam has enough for both o 'em. 

Mrs. Midnight. Well, you may desire your master and 
his lady to walk in. I believe I can furnish them with what 
they want. What think you. Tawdry, of the squire and his 
lady, by this specimen of them ? 

Tawdry. Why, I think if I can turn the squire to as good 
account as you will his lady, (I mean if she be handsome,) 
we shall have no reason to repent our acquaintance. Tou 
will soon teach her more politeness than to be pleased with a 
footman, especially as he is her husband. 

Mrs. Midnight. Truly, I must say, I love to see ladies 
prefer themselves. Mercy on those who betray women to sac- 
rifice their own interest : I would not have such a sin lie on 
my consdenoe for the world. 

Enter Thomas, Wife, and Servants. 

Thomas. Madam, your humble servant. My fellow here 
tells me you have lodgings to let, pray what are they, madam? 
Mrs. Midnight. Sir, my bill hath informed you. 
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Tawdst. fie, madam I these are only ngfats lor fha 
vulgar; ao fine ladies go to these. 

Wrn. No I why then I won't neither ! Oh I odious Tower 
and filthy lions. Bat pray, madam, are there no sights for 
a fine lady to see? 

Tawdit. yes, madam; there are ridottos, masquer- 
ades, conrty plays, and a thousand others, so many, that a 
fine lady has never time to be at home but when she is asleep. 

Win. I am glad to hear that; for I hate to be at home: 
but, dear madam, do tell me — for I suppose you are a fine 
lady. 

Tawdkt. At your serrioe, madam. 

Win. What do you fine ladies do at these places? What 
do they do at masquerades now? for I have heard of them 
in the oonntry. 

Tawdet. Why they dress themselves in a strange dress, 
and they walk up and down the room, and they cry. Do 
ftm Tcfum met and then they burst out a laughing, and then 
they sit down, and then they get up, and then they walk 
about again, and then they go home. 

Wife. Oh I this is charming, and easy too; I shall be 
able to do a masquerade in a minute: well, but do tell me 
a little of the rest. What do they do at your what d'ye call 
'ems, your plays? 

Tawdet. Why, if they can, they take a stage-box, where 
they let the footman sit the two first acts, to show his livery; 
then they come in to show themselves, spread their fans 
upon the spikes, make curtsies to their acquaintance, and 
then talk and laugh as loud as they are able. 

Wife. delightful ! By gole, I find there is nothing in 
a fine lady; anybody may be a fine lady if this be alL 



AIE I. 



If flaunting and ranting, 
If noise and gallanting, 
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Thomas. If y dear Lucy, I will but go find out a tailor, 
and be back with you in an instant. 

Wife. Pray do, my dear. Nay, fother Ubb; one more 

Oh I thou art the sweetest creature. Well, miss fine 

lady, pray how do you like my husband? Is he not a charm- 
ing man? 

Tawdbt. Your husband I Dear madam, and was it yomr 
husband that you kissed so? 

Wife. Why, don't fine ladies kiss their husbands? 

Tawdbt. No, never. 

Wife. la I but I don't like that though ; by gole, I be- 
lieve I shall never be a fine lady, if I must not be kissed. 
I like being a fine lady in other things, but not in that; I 
thank you. If your fine ladies are never kissed, by gole, I 
think we have not so much reason to envy them as I inmgin^, 

SONG. 

How happy are the nymphs and swains. 
Who skip it and trip it all over the plains : 

How sweet are the kisses. 

How soft are the blisses. 
Transporting the lads, and all melting their misses t 
If ladies here so nice are grown. 
Who jaunt it and fiaunt it all over the town. 

To fiy as from ruin 

From billing and cooing, 
A fig for their airs, give me plain country wooing. 

Tawdrt. Oh, you mistake me, madam; a fine lady may 
kiss any man but her husband. — You will have all the beaus 
in town at your service. 

Wife. Beaus t Gemini, those are things Miss Jenny 
used to talk of. — And pray, madam, do beaus kiss so much 
sweeter and better than other folks? 

Tawdry. Hum! I can't say much of that. 

Wife. And pray, then, why must I like them better than 
my own husband? 
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work; and a fine laced suit of pinners, that was my great 
grandmother's; that has been worn but twice these forty 
years, and, my mother told me, cost almost four pounds 
when it was new, and reaches down hither. And then I haye 
a great gold watch that hath continued in our family, I 
can't tell how long, and is almost as broad as a moderate 
punch-bowl; and then I have two great gold ear-rings, and 
six or seven rings for my finger, worth about twenty pounds 
all together; and a thousand fine things that you shall see. 

Mbs. Midnight. Ay, madam, these things would have 
dressed your ladyship very well an hundred years ago: but 
the fashions are altered. Laced pinners, indeed. Tou must 
cut off your hair, and get a little periwig and a French cap ; 
and instead of a great watch, you must have one so small, 

that it is impossible it should go; and ^but come, this 

young lady will instruct you. Fray, miss, wait on the lady 
to her department, and send for proper tradesmen to dress 
her; such as the fine ladies use. Madam, you shall be 
dressed as you ought to be. 

Wife. Thank you, madam; and then I shall be as fine a 
lady as the best of them. By gole, this London is a charm- 
ing place I If ever my husband gets me out of it again, I 
am mistaken. Come, dear miss, I am impatient. Do you 
know met ha, he, ha I [Eosit Wife and Tawdry. 

Enter Lobd Bawble. 

Lord Bawble. So, Old Midnight, what schemes art thou 
plodding on? 

Mrs. Midnight. fie I my lord ; I protest if Sir Thomas 
and you don't leave off your riots, you will ruin the reputa- 
tion of my house for ever. I wonder, too, you have no more 
regard to your own characters. 

Lord Bawble. Why, thou old canting offspring of 
hypocrisy, dost thou think that men of quality are to be 
confined to rules of decency, like sober citizens, as if they 
were ashamed of their sins, and afraid they should lose their 
turn of being Lord Mayor? 
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depend on my honour; deposit a cool hundred, and yon flhaU 
0ee her; and then take either the lady or the money. 

Lord Bawble. I know thee to be inexorable. Ill step 
home and fetch the money. I gave that earn to my wifa 
this morning to buy her clothes. I'll take it from her again^ 
and let her tick with the tradesmen. Lookye, if this be stale 
goods. 111 break every window in the house. 

Mas. Midnight. Til give you leave. — ^He^ be tired of 
her in a week, and then I may dispose of her again. I am 
afraid I did wrong in putting her off for a virgin, for she'll 
certainly discover she is married. However, I can forswear 
the knowing it. [Zorobabel brought in, in a chair with 

the curtains drawn. 

here's one of my sober customers ^Mr. Zorobabel, is it 

you ? I am your worship's most obedient servant. 

Mb. Zorobabbl. How do you do, Mrs. Midnight? I 
hope nobody sees or overhears. This is an early hour for 
me to visit at. I have but just been at home to dress me 
since I came from the Alley. 

Mrs. Midnight. I suppose your worship's hands are 
pretty full there now with your lottery-tickets? 

Mr. Zorobabel. Fuller than I desire, Mrs. Midnight, I 
assure you. We hoped to have brought them to seven pounds 
before this; that would have been a pretty comfortable in* 

terest for our money. ^But, have you any worth seeing in 

your house? 

Mrs. Midnight. Mr. Zorobabel! such a piece I such 
an angel I 

Mr. Zorobabel. Ay, ay, where? where? 

Mrs. Midnight. Here in the house. 

Mr. Zorobabel. Let me see her this instant I 

Mrs. Midnight. Sure nothing was ever so unfortunate. 

Mr. Zorobabel. Heyt what? 

Mrs. Midnight. sir ! not thinking to see your worship 
this busy time, I have promised her to Lord Bawble. 

Mr. Zorobabel. How, Mrs. Midnight, promise her to a 
lord without offering her to me first? Let me tell you, 'tis 
an affront not only to me, but to all my friends: and you 
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coming this way; Blip into the next room: I am as tender 
of your reputation as of my own. 

Mb. Zobobabel. Yon are a sensible woman, and I com- 
mend your care ; for reputation is the very soul of a Jew. 

Meb. Hidkight. Qo in here, I will quickly clear the coast 
for you again. [Exit ZorobabeL] Now for my gentlemen; 
and if I mistake not their Toices, one is an opera*einger, 
and the other a singer in one of our play-houses. 

Enter Signiob Cantileko and Mb. Ballad. 

Mb8. Midkiqht. What is the matter, gentlemen? what 
is the matter? 

Signiob Caktileno. Begar I vil ave de woman; b^ar 
I vil ave her. 

Mb. Ballad. You must win her first, Signior; and if 
you can gain her affections, I am too much an Englishman 
to think of restraining her from pursuing her own wilL 

Signiob Cantileno. Never fear, me vin her. No Eng- 
lish woman can withstand de charms of my voice. 

Mbs. Midnight. If he begins to sing, there will be no 
end on 't. I must go look after my young lady. [Exit. 

SONG. 

Cant. Music sure hath charms to move. 

With my song, with my song VU charm my love. 
This good land where money grows, 
Well the price of singing knows: 
Hither all the warblers throng; 

Taking money. 

Milk and honey, 
Taking money for a song. 

Mb. Balt^ad. Ha, ha, ha I What the devil should an 
Italian singer do with a mistress? 

Signiob Cantileno. Ask your women, who are in love 
wit de Italian singers. 
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Wuz [jvmyKKj iui € mim&fD §J. Is xbis a hem, aad 
& £&e gmtfrrpjin? — ^Bj gdek Mn TbxzuK u a fiaer goille* 



M2. ZonoflLAm. Madam^ jon kvmbfe svvsat; I dull 
alviiji think mjKlf obliged to Mb. ¥Tifnf/ftt, for iatiu J a c u ig 
ci^ t/> & joang ladj of toot pgfiert bewzcr. Pjrar, madowHj 

Lr^v Viog faaw joa been in unm? 

Win. Witj. I hsTe been in tovn oboot thice hoais: I 
am b^ a fcnnger bexe. sr; bnt I yn& vm bukj to meet 
▼itb thij dvil gcmfevoman and this fine ladr. to teadi me 
br^v V> druB tnd becaTe mTself. Sir. I voald not but be 
a ine l^tr for all the worid. 

Xt. Zr>B0BABEL. Madam., joa are in tbe ri^tt on *t : and 
thiii aofc Land, tliis white neck, and these sweet lipo were 
ir/rrMd for no other purpose. 

Wire. Let me alone, Man. will joa: I woii*t be pulled 

uA hatikd about bj jou. I won t. For I am Texr sure 

jotk dtfw't kxM half so sweet as Mr. Thomasw 

Ma. Zokobjibel. NaT, be not coy, my dear; if jou will 
fmfFer TD^ to kias jou, I will make jou the finest of ladies; 
760 nhaO haTe jewels equal to a woman of quality: — nay, 
f win furnish a house for you in any pait of the town, and 
7<m thatl ride in a fine gilt chair, carried by two stout fellows^ 
that f will keep for no other purpose. 

Mm. MiDiriGHT. Madam, if you will but Uke this gentle- 
msk^f h^l make you a fine lady : 'tis he, and some more of 
h\n acquaintance, that make half the fine ladies in the iown. 

Wire. Ay! Why, then I will like him,— I will say I 
Afff which I suppose is the same thing. {^Aside."] But when 
^hall I haire all these fine things? for I long to begin. 

Ma. ZoaoBisaL. And so do I, my angeL 

[Offering to hiss her. 

Win, *— Nay, I won't kiss any more till I haye some- 
tbin^ in hand, that I am resolved of. 

Mfw. MrDKiOHT [to Zorobabel]. Fetch her some baubles; 
any toys will do. 

WirK. But if you will fetch me all the things you 
jfTfyifimtl me, you shall kiss me as long as you please. 
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SONG. 

To beauty oomparedy pale gold I despia^ 
No jewels can sparkle like Celiacs bri^t ejea : 
Let miaen with pleasure survey their bright maaa: 
With far greater raptures I view my fine lass: 
Gold locked in my coffers for me has no charma^ 

Then its value I own^ 

Then I prize it alone^ 
When it tempts blooming beauty to fly to my arma. 

Wife. This is certainly one of those operish singers Misa 
Jenny used to talk of , and to mimic : she taught me to mimic 
them too. 

Bbcitattvb. 

Caitt. Brightest nymph, turn here thy eyes. 
Behold thy swain despairs and dies. 

Wife. A voice so sweet can not despair. 
Unless from deafness of the fair; 
Such sounds must move the dullest ear: 
Less sweet the vrarbling nightingale; 
Less sweet the breeze sweeps through the vale. 



SONG. 

Cant. Sweetest cause of all my pain, 
Pride and glory of the plain. 
See my anguish, 
See me languish : 
Pity thy expiring swain. 

Wife. Gentle youth, of my disdain, 
Ah, too cruel you complain ; 
My tender heart 
Feels greater smart; 
Pity me, expiring swain. 
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SiONiOR Cantileno. Allons^ madam. 

WiPB. No, I will stay with my lord. 

Mb8. Midnight. He is just coming in. ^IJpon my soul 

I will bring her to you presently. 

SiONiOB Cantileno. Well, you are de woman of honour. 

Mr. Ballad. This new face will not come to my turn 
yet; so I will to my dear Tawdry. 

Enter Lord Bawble. 

Lord Bawble. Well, I have kept my word; I haye 
brought ttie ready. [Seeing Wife.] Upon my soul, a fine 
girl! I suppose this is she you told me of? 

Mrs. Midnight. What shall I do? [Aside.'] Yes, yes, 
my lord, this is the same: But pray come away; for I can't 
bring her to any thing yet : she is so young, if you speak to 
her, you will frighten her out of her wits; have but a little 
patience, and I shall bring her to my mind. 

Lord Bawble. Don't tell me of patience; 111 speak to 
her now; and I warrant I bring her to my mind. 

[They talk apart. 

Wife [at the other end of the stage, looking at my lord]. 
0, la I that is a fine gentleman, indeed ; and yet, who knows 
but Mr. Thomas might be just such another, if he had but 

as fine clothes on? ^I wonder he don't speak to me; to 

be sure he don't like me; if he did, he would speak to me; 
and if he does not presently, the old fellow will be back again, 
and then I must not talk with him. 

Mrs. Midnight. Consider, she is just fresh and raw out 
of the country. 

Lord Bawble. I like her the better. It is in vain to 
contend; for by Jupiter, I'll at her. I know how to deal 
with country ladies. I learnt the art of making love to 
them at my election. 

Mrs. Midnight. What will become of me? Ill get out 
of the way, and swear to Mr. Zorobabel, I know nothing of 
my lord's seeing her. [Exit, 

Lord Bawble. It is generous in you, madam, to leave 
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LoBD Bawble. Yes, yes, yes, my dear ; do I ^very well I 

(Is this wench an idiot, or a bite? marry me, with a pox I) 
[Aside.'] And so yon are married to a footman, my dear? 

Wife. Yes, I am; I see you don't like me, now yon 
know I am another man's wife. 

Lord Bawble. Indeed yon are mistaken; I dislike no 
man's wife bnt my own. 

Wife. la I What, are yon married then? 

Lord Bawble.' Yes, I think I am: but I have almost 
forgot it; for I have not seen my wife, till this morning, 
for a twelvemonth. 

Wife. Nol by goles, you may marry somebody else for 
me. And now I think on't; if I should be seen speaking 
to him, I shall lose all the fine things I was promised. 

[Aside, 

LoBD Bawble. What are you considering, my dear? 

Wife. I must not stay with you any longer, for I expect 
an old gentleman every minute, who promised me a thou- 
sand fine things, if I would not speak to anybody but him : 
he promised to keep tro tall lusty fellows, for no other 
business but to carry me up and down in a chair. 

LoBD Bawble. I will not only do that, but I will keep 
you two other tall fellows for no other use but to walk before 
your chair. 

Wife. Will you? Nay, I assure you, I like you better 
than him, if I shall not lose any fine things by the bargain. 

^But hold, now I think on't : suppose I stay here till he 

come back again with his presents, I can take the things, 
promise him, and go with you afterwards, you know, my lord. 
Oh, how pretty lord sounds I 

Ix)BD Bawble. No, you will have no need on 't I I will 
give you variety of fine things. (Till I am tired of you, and 
then 111 take them away again.) But, my dear, these lodg- 
ings are not fine enough : I will take some finer for you. 

Wife. la I what, are there finer houses than this in 
town ? Why, my father hath five hundred a year in the coun- 
try, and his house is not half so fine. 

LoBD Bawble. Oh, my dear, gentlemen of no hundred 
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Mbs. Hidnioht. Your tailor hath been very ezpeditiona, 
indeed, sir. 

Thomas. Yes, madam, I should not have had them so 
soon, but that I met with an old acquaintance, Tom Shabby, 
the tailor in Monmouth Street, who fitted me with a suit in a 
moment ^But where's my wife? 

Mrs. Midnight. (What shall I say to him?) I believe 
she is gone out to see the town. 

Thomas. Qone out ! hey ! what, without me I Who's gone 
with her? 

Mrs. Midnight. Beally, sir, I can't tell. Here was a 
gentleman all over lace : I suppose, some acquaintance of hers. 
I fancy she went with him. 

Thomas. A gentleman in lace I I am undone, ruined, 

dishonoured 1 Some rascal hath betrayed away my wife. 

Zounds, why did you let her go out of the house till my 
return? 

Mrs. Midnight. The lady was only a lodger with me, I 
had no power over her. 

Thomas. How, did any man come to see her? for I am 
sure she did not know one man in town. It must be some* 
body that used to come here. 

Mrs. Midnight. May the devil fetch me, if ever I saw 
him before; nor do I know how he got in. — ^But there are 
birds of prey lurking in every comer of this wicked town : it 
makes me shed tears to think what villains there are in the 
world to betray poor innocent young ladies. [Cries. 

Thomas. Oons and the devil! the first six weeks of our 
marriage I 

Mrs. Midnight. That is a pity indeed ^if you have 

been married no longer: had you been together half a year, 
it had been some comfort. But be advised, have a little 
patience; in all probability, whoever the gentleman is, hell 
return her again soon. 

Thomas. Betum her! Ha! stained, spotted, sullied! 

Who shall return me my honour? ^'Sdeath! Ill search 

her through the town, the world ^Ha ! my father here 1 

QooDWiLL [entering'}. Son, I met your man John at 
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consider your reputation; here are company. Your mistress 
is run away with my Lord Bawble. 

Mb. Zorobabsl. My mistress run away? Damn my 
reputation : whore's the girl ? I will have the girl. 

Goodwill. This gentleman may have lost a daughter 
too. 

Thomas. Or a wife, perhaps ^You have lost your wife, 

sir, by the violence of your rage ? 

Mb. Zobobabel. worse, worse, sir; I have lost a mis- 
tress. While I went to buy her trinkets, this damned jade of 
a bawd (where is she?) lets in a young rake, and he is run 
away with her: the sweetest bit of country innocence, just 
come to town. 'Sblood, I would have given a hundred lottery- 
tickets for her. 

Goodwill and Thomas. How, hell-hound ! 

Mbs. Midnight. I am an innocent woman, and shall fall 
a sacrifice to an imjust suspicion. 

Goodwill. Oh 1 my poor daughter I 

Thomas. My wife, that I had so much delight in I 

Mb. Zobobabel. My mistress, that I proposed such pleas- 
ure in. 

Mbs. Midnight. Oh, the credit of my house, gone for 
ever! 

Mb. Zobobabel. Ha ! here she is again. 

Enter Wife. 

Wipe. Such joy I such rapture 1 Well, ITl never go 
into the country again. Faugh I how I hate the name ! — 
Oh! father, Fm sure you don't know me; nor you, Mr. 

Thomas, neither nor I won't know you. ^Ah, you old 

fusty fellow, T don't want any thing you can give; nor 

you shan't come near me, so you sha'n't ^Madam, I 

am very much obliged to you for letting me see the world. 
I hate to talk to any one I can't call Lordship. 

Goodwill. And is this be-powdered, be-curled, be-hooped 

mad woman my daughter? [She coquets affectedlyJ] 

Why, hussy, don't you Imow your own father? 
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Mr. Zobobabel. Sir, I say^ I will give you as much^ or 
more for your wife^ than any man. 

Thomas. Those words^ which suppose me a villain^ call 
me so^ and thus should be returned. 

[Oives him a box in the ear. 

Mb. Zorobabel. 'Sdeath^ sirl do you know who you use 
in this manner? 

Thomas. Know you? yes, you rascal, and you ought to 
know me. I have indeed the greatest reason to remember 
you, having purchased a ticket of you in the last lottery 
for as much again as it was worth. — ^However, you shall have 
reason to remember me for the future; a footman shall teach 
such a low, pitiful, stock-jobbing pick-pocket to dare to 
think to cuckold his betters. [Kicks him off the stage. 

Mr. Zorobabel. You shall hear of me in Westminster 
Hall. 

Goodwill. Your humble servant. [Kiching him off. 

Mr. Zorobabel. Very fine ! very fine I a ten-thousand- 
pound-man is to be kicked I 

Goodwill. A rascal, a villain! 

Enter Lord Bawblb. 

Wipe. my dear lord, are you come? 

Lord Bawble. Fie, my dear, you should not have run 
away from me while I was in an inner room, promising the 
tradesman to pay him for your fine things. 

Wife. my lord, I only stept into a chair, as you call 
it, to make a visit to a fine lady here. It is pure sport to 
ride in a chair. 

Lord Bawble. Bless me ! what's here ? My old man Tom 
in masquerade? 

Thomas. I give your lordship joy of this fine girL 

Lord Bawblb. Stay till I have had her, Tom. Egad 
she hath cost me a round sum, and I have had nothing but 
kisses for my money yet. 

Thomas. No, my lord 1 Then I am afraid your lordship 
never will have any thing more, for this lady is mine. 
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Come^ do: you've a good long^ dismal^ mercy-begging 

face/' 
Sir, your humble aerrant: you're very merry. ''Yes," says 

he, ** I've been drinking 
To raise my spirits; for, by' Jupiter! I found 'em 

sinking." 
So away he went to see the play ; Oh I there he sits : 
Smoke him, smoke the author, you laughing crits. 
Isn't he finely situated for a damning Oh — Oh I a — a shrill 

Whihee I Oh, direful yell ! 
As Falstaff says: would it were bed-time, Hal, and all were 

well! 
What think you now? Whose face looks worst, yours or 

mine? 
Ah I thou foolish follower of the ragged Nine, 
You'd better stuck to honest Abraham Adams, by half: 
He, in spite of critics, can make your readers laugh. 
But to the Prologue. — ^What shall I say? Why, faith, in 

my sense, 
I take plain truth to be the best defence. 
I think, then, it was horrid stuff; and in my humble appre- 
hension. 
Had it been spoke, not worthy your attention. 

Ill give you a sample, if I can recollect it. 

Hip! take courage: never fear, man: don't be dejected. 

Poor devil I he can't stand it ; he has drawn in his head : 

I reckon, before the play's done, he'll be half dead. 

But to the Prologue. It began, 

** To-night the comic Author of to-day. 

Has writ a — a — ar-something about a play : 

And as the bee, — the bee, — (that he brings by way of 

simile) the bee, which roves. 
Through, through," — ^pshaw! pox o' my memory I — Oh! 

'' through fields and groves. 
So comic poets in fair London town 
To cull the fiowers of characters wander up and down." 
Then there was a good deal about Bome, Athens, and 

dramatic rules. 
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And characters of knaves and courtiers^ authors and f ools^ 
And a vast deal about critics^ — ^and good-nature^— «nd the 

poor Author's fear; 
And I think there vras something about a third nights- 
hoping to see you here. 
'Twas all such stuff as this, not worth repeating. 
In the old Prologue cant; and then at last concludes, thus 

kindly greeting, 
" To you, the critic jury of the pit. 
Our culprit Author does his cause submit: 
With justice, nay, with candour, j'udge his wit: 
Give him, at least, a patient quiet hearing: 
If guilty, damn him; if not guilty, clear him.'^ 



DRAMATIS PERSONS 

MEK 

MnxAHOlTB Mr.Oarriok. 

Hkabtfobt Mr.Delane. 

Mb. Stedfast Mr.Macklin, 

Mb. Mutable Mr.Taatoell, 

YouKO Mutable Mr,Neale, 

Squeeze Pubse Mr. Morgan, 

Bbazbn Mr. Yates. 

Db. Cbibxb Mr.Turbutt. 



WOMEN 

Clabinda Mr8. Pritohard. 

Chablottb MrB.Woffington, 

Mbs. Useful MrB.Macklin. 

Mbs. Plotwkll Mrs. Croaa, 

LucDTA , Mr8.Benn€t. 

8ervant8, do. 

SCENE.— London 
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Bbazen. lAMe.] Thafstrue. If I had any wit, I should 
have parted with him long ago. No wise servant will live 
with a master who has turned away his estate. 

MiLLAHOUR. Get me the laced — go immediately. Famil- 
iarity is a sort of interest which all servants exact from an 
indebted master: and, as being indebted to a friend is 
the surest way to make him your enemy, so making yonr 
servant your creditor is the surest way of making him your 
friend. 



SCENE 11. 
Enter Brazen^ showing in Mbb. TJsbful. 

Brazbn. Sir, is your honour at home? Here is Mrs. 
Useful. 

MiLLAHOUR. Sirrah, you know I am at home to my 
friend, my mistress, and my bawd, at any time. 

Mrs. TJbeful. Hoity, toity, — Whatl must I stay at the 
door till your worship has considered whether you will see 
me or not? Do I pass for a beggar or a dun with you? 
Do you take me for a tradesman with his bill, or a poet 
with a dedication? 

MiLLAMOUB. [To BrazexL] Do you see what your blunders 
are the occasion of? Come, my angry fair one, lay aside 
the terror of your brows, since it was my servant's fault, not 
mine. 

Mb8. Useful. I, who am admitted where a poor woman 
of quality is excluded I 

MiLLAHOUR. I know thou art. Thou art as dear to the 
women of fashion as their lap-dogs, or to the men as their 
buffoons. 

Mrs. Useful. A very civil comparison ! 

MiLLAHOUR. Thou art the first minister of Venus, the 
first plenipotentiary in affairs of love, and thy house is the 
noble scene of the congress of the two sexes. Thou hast 
united more couples than the Alimony Act has parted, and 
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hum I has given me to a tnan whose estate and sincere affeo* 
tion, by which I am to understand that my rival is some very 
rich old fellow; two excellent qualifications for a husband 
and a cuckold^ as one could wish. 

Mrs. Useful. I shall make a faithful report of the 
philosophy with which you receive the news. 

MiLLAMOUR. Oh I couldst thou tell her half my tender- 
ness or my pain^ thou must invent a language to express 
them. 

Mrs. Useful. Truly, I think you had best set pen to 
paper, and tell her them yourself. 

MiLLAHOUR. I had rather trust to your rhetoric: the 
paper, I am sure^ will carry no more than I put into it; 
but for thee 

Mrs. Useful. It if receives any addition it will not be 
to your advantage. 

Millahour. I dare trust thee; thou lovest the game too 
well to spoil it. 

Mrs. Useful. It is very strange that a lover will not 
answer his mistress's letter. 

MiLLAMOUR. Oh ! no one writes worse than a real lover. 
For love, like honesty, appears generally most beautiful in 
the hypocrite. In painting the mind, as well as the face, 
art generally goes beyond nature. 

Mrs. Useful. Why, this is all cool reason. I expected 
nothing but imprecations, threatening, sighing, lamenting, 
raving. 

MiLLAMOUR. You are mistaken. I act on the marriage 
of a mistress as on the death of a friend: I strive to the 
utmost to prevent it. But if fate will have it so— 

Mrs. Useful. You are a wicked man. You know it 
hath been in your power to prevent it. 

MiLLAMOUR. Yes; but, my dear, I am no more resolute 
to give up my liberty to the one, than my life to the other; 
and if nothing but my marriage or my death can preserve 
them, agad, I believe I shall continue in statu quo, be the 
consequence what it will. [Knocking. 

Brazen. Sir, here's a lady, I don't know whether she 
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MnxAKOUB. ITo Brazen^ who enters with a hotUe.'] Siirali 
fill the ladies — do you hear? {He takes a letter from Plot- 
well and opens it.'] 

** SiB^ — ^After 80 many vows and protestations, I should be 
surprised at the falsehood of any one but so great a villain 
as yourself: but as I have been long since certain that you 
have not one virtue in your whole mind, that you are a 
compound of all that is bad, and that you are the greatest 
tyrant, and the falsest and most perjured wretch upon earth, 
I can expect no other. If you deserve not this and ten times 
worse, make haste to acquit yourself to the injured 

'* LUCINA." 

Mb8. Plotwell. Well, sir, what does my aunt say? 

MiLLAiiOUB. She is very inquisitive about my health, 
complains of my not writing. There's no secret in't. Ill 
read it for your diversion. [Reads. 

Mb8. Plotwell. For Heaven's sake, sir, do not discover 
the secrets of our family. 

MiLLAHOUR. ^^My dear nephew, I suppose it impossible 
for so fine a gentleman, amidst the hurry of the heau monde 
to think of an old aimt in Northumberland; yet sure you 
might sometimes find an opportunity to let one know a little 
how the world goes.'' Pshaw! I'll read no more. These 
coimtry relations think their friends in town obliged to 
furnish them with continual matter for the scandal of their 
tea-tables. Has the old lady no female acquaintance?-^ 
They would take as much pleasure in writing defamation as 
she in reading it. For my part, I'll never trouble myself 
with others' business till I can mind my own; nor about 
others' sins till I have left off my own. 

Mrs. Useful. Which will not be till doomsday, I'm 
confident. 

MiLLAiiouB. Never, while I have the same mind to tempt 
me to sin, and the same constitution to support me in it. 
For sins, like places at court, we seldom resign, till we can 
keep them no longer. 
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the lovely idea which Clarinda had fonned in my mind dnoe 
she is now another's. I will pray for her happiness, but must 
love her no more. 

Mb8. UsefuI'. And is this all? 

MiLLAJiOUR. You may cany her this again. — ^Tell her, I 

will have nothing to put me in mind of her and this kiss, 

which I send her by you, shall be the last token she shall 
have to awaken the remembrance of me. 

Mrs. Useful. Well, you're a barbarous man. But, sup- 
pose, now, I could procure a meeting between you; suppose 
I could bring her to you this very day, at your own house 

MiLLAMOUB. Suppose I Oh, thou dear creature! suppose 
I gave thee worlds to reward thee I 

Mrs. Useful. Well, I will suppose you a man of 
honour, and much may be done. Don't be out of the way. 

[Exit. 

MiLLAMOUR. Thus men of business despatch attendants. 
And in female affairs, I believe few have more business than 
myself. The Grand Siguier is but a petty prince in love, 
compared to me. But, though I have disguised my un- 
easiness before this woman, Clarinda lies deeper in my heart 
than I could wish. There is Eomething in that dear name 
gives me a sensation quite different from that of any other 
woman. The thought of seeing her another's stings me to 
the very soul. 

SCENE VI. 

MlLLAMOUR^ HeARTFORT. 

Heartfort. What, is your levfe despatched? I met 
antiquated whores going out of your door, as thick as 
antiquated courtiers from the lev6e of a statesman, and with 
as disconsolate faces. I fancy thou hast done nothing for 
them. 

MiLLAMOUR. Thus it will ever be. Jack, when there are 
a multitude of attendants. The lover no more than the 
statesman can do every man's business. 
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Heabtfort. My passion, sir, will not bear raillery. 

MiLLAHOUR. I am sorry for ii Baillery is a sort of test 
to our passions: when they will not bear that, they are 
dangerous indeed. Therefore Fll indulge your infirmity, and 
for your sake will be grave on a subject which I could 
never be serious on for my own. So, lay open your wound, 
and I'll give you the best advice I can. 

Heartfout. I am enough acquainted with your temper, 
Millamour, to know my obligations to you for this com- 
pliance. And after all, perhaps my case requires rather your 
pity than advice; for the last word I had from my mistress 
was, that she hated me of all men living. 

Millamour. Hum! — Faith, I think your case requires 
neither pity nor advice. 

Heartfort. But this is not the most terrible, or time 
ought alter her inclination. 

Millamour. Hardly, if it be so violent. 

Heartfort. I take this violence to be a reason for its 
change; but I have a better from experience, for she formerly 
has told me that she loved me of all men living. 

Millamour. And what has caused this great revolution 
in her temper? 

Heartfort. Oh! I defy all philosophy to account fop 
one of her actions. You might easier solve all the phenomena 
of nature than of her mind. All the insight you can get 
into her future thoughts by her present is, that what she says 
to-day she will infallibly contradict to-morrow. 

Millamour. So, if she promised your rival yesterday, you 
may depend upon her discarding him to-day. 

Heartfort. But then she has a father, whose resolution 
is immovable as the predestinarian's fate, who has given me 
as positive a denial as his daughter, and is this day deter- 
mined to bestow her on another, whom he has preferred to 
me. 

Millamour. For the old reason, I suppose, — ^because he 
is richer? 

Heartfort. No, upon my word; for a very new reason, 
because he is a greater rake. For you must know, that this 
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confirmed will but that he is to be the cuckold of your humble 

servant Take courage; the d ^I's in 't if he robs us both 

of our mistresses in one day. Mine he has got already^ 

and much good may she do him. 

Heabtfobt. Is it possible? 

MiLLAHOUR. Ay, faith. This father-in-law of yours that 
was to be^ and that shall be too, hath outstript me in the 
race, and is gotten to the goal before me. 

Eeabtfobt. You are a happy man^ Millamour, who can 
be so easy in the loss of your mistress. 

MiLLAMOUB. Ay^ and of a mistress thou hast heard me 
toast so often, and talk so tenderly, so fondly of — ^in the loss 
of Clarinda. 

Heartfobt. The d ^1? was Miss Lovely your Clar- 
inda? 

MiLLAHOUB. Ay, sir. Miss Lovely, Mrs. Stedfast now, 
was my Clarinda, and is my Clarinda; — ^and Miss Stedfast 
shall be yours. 

Heabtfobt. Keep but your word there, Millamour. 

MiLLAMOUB. Lookye, Heartfort, if she hath a mind to 
see you, I'll send for an engine that shall convey you thither^ 
in spite of all the fathers in Europe. 

Heabtfobt. But the time — 

MiLLAMOUB. If you will step in with me while I dress. 
Brazen shall fetch the person immediately. Come, be not 
dejected ; we shall be too hard for all, I warrant you. 

Heabtfobt. Yet how do I know but every moment may 
be the cursed period of my ruin? Perhaps this instant gives 
her to another. 

MiLLAMOUB. It cannot give her inclinations; and, as I 
have heard thee say, thy mistress hath wit and beauty, de- 
pend upon it these qualities will never be confined in the 
arms of a man she doth not like. Pursue her, and she must 
falL Decency may guard her a honeymoon or two, but she 
will be yours at last. Never think a celebrated beauty, when 
she is married, is deceased for ever. No, rather imagine her 
setting in her husband's bed, as poets make the Sun do in 
that of Thetis; 
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till now; the whole long year that I expected his letiLm to 
FariB^ though it made me fear his falsehood, still left me 
room to hope his truth. 

Mrs. Plotwell. We are apt to hope what we desire. 
But could any woman have reason to expect the return of 
a lover, after a month had passed beyond his promise ? Had 
he intended to have married you, he would have done it 
before his departure. Marriage, like self-murder, requires 
an immediate resolution ; he that takes time for deliberatioiL 
will never accomplish either. 

LuciNA. Oh I Plotwell, thou art well skilled in the wiles 
of the sex : I wonder thou couldst be deceived. 

Mrs. Plotwell. Yes, madam, I have paid for my knowl- 
edge. Man is that forbidden fruit which we must buy the 
knowledge of with guilt. He must be tasted to be known; 
and certain poison is in the taste. Were man to appear what 
he really is, we should fly from him as from a tempestuous 
sea; or were he to be what he appears, we should be hap|^ 
in him as in a serene one. They lead us into ruin with the 
face of angels, and when the door is shut on us exert the 
devil. 

LuciNA. He must have been a man of uncommon sense 
who worked your ruin. 

Mrs. Plotwell. Bather the circumstances of my ruin 
were uncommon. 

LuGiNA. I am surprised that in all our acquaintance^ 
though you have often mentioned your misfortunes, you have 
carefully avoided entering into the cause of them. 

Mrs. Plotwell. Though the relation be uneasy to me, 
still, to satisfy your curiosity, and to prevent any solicita- 
tions for the future, I will tell you in as few words as I can. 
In my way to Paris, twenty years ago, I fell acquainted with 
a young gentleman, who appeared to be an officer in the army. 
He continued our fellow-traveller on the road, and, after 
our arrival at Paris, took lodgings in the same house with 
us. I was then young and imskilled, and too ready to listen 
to the flattery of a lover. In short, he employed all his art 
to convince me of his passion, to make an impression on 
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MiLLAifOUB. Well, for a sober grave man of sense, thou 
art something violent in thy passion. I always thought love 
as foreign to a speculative man as religion to an atheist. 

Heabtfobt. Perhaps it may : for I believe the atheist is 
as often insincere in his contempt of religion as the other 
in his contempt of woman. There are instances of men who 
have professed themselves despisers of both, that have at 
length been found kneeling at their shrines. 

MiLLAJiOUR. Those two things I never intend to trouble 

my head about the theory of 1 shall content myself with 

the practice 

Heabtfobt. iWith the practice of one, I dare swear. 

MiLLAMOUB. In my youth I believe I shall; and for 
being old, I desire it not. I would have the fires of life and 
love go out together. What is life worth without pleasure? 
And what pleasure is there out of the arms of a mistress? 
All other joys are dreams to that. Give me the fine, young, 
blooming girl, — cheeks blushing, — eyes sparkling. Give me 
her, Heartfort 

Heabtfobt. Take her with all my heart. Come, Mr. 
Brazen, you are to conduct me another way. 

MiLLAMOUB. Ton are too soon for Mrs. XJseful's appoint- 
ment. 

Heabtfobt. No matter — ^here is one coming I would 
avoid. 

MiLLAMOUB. Hal your rival. Nay, you have no reason 
to be angry vrith him: you tell me he is as averse to the 
match as yourself: you cannot expect he should be disin- 
terested out of complaisance. 

Heabtfobt. It is for that reason I would avoid him. I 
am not master enough of my passions; besides, I hate lying 
and impertinence; I can't bear to hear a fellow run on with 
his intimacy with this duke and that lord, whom he haa 
never spoke to, and, perhaps, never seen. 

MiLLAMOUB. A more innocent vanity at least than the 
boasting of favours from women, though with truth, as I 
have knovm some men of sense do; which is a vanity in* 
dulged at the expense of another's reputation. 
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proceed from having been in bed early, or from not being 
in bed ataU? 

Mr. Mutable. Not at all, agad. — ^That Lord Bonnoer it 
an everlanting Bitter. 

MxLLAMOt'R. Who had you with yon? 

Mr. Mutable. There was myself, three lords, two baro- 
nets, four whores, and a justice of peace. His worahip, 
indecrl, did not sit late ; he was obliged to go home at three 
to take a nap, to be solxjr at the sessions 

MiLLAMOUK. And punish wickedness and debauchery. 

Mr. Mutable. Millamour, was you ever in company with 

my Lord Grig? He is the merriest dog — ^We had such 

diversion between him and the Duke of Fleet Street — Ha, 
ha, ha I says the Duke to me — Jack Mutable, says he — ^ha, 
ha, ha; what do you think of my Lord Grig? Why, my Lord 
Duke, says I, what of my Lord Grig? Why, says my Lord 
Duke again, he is danmably in love with my Lady Piddle. 

You know my Lady Piddle, Millamour — she is a prude, 

you know; and that puts me in mind of what Sir John 
Gub1)lc told me t'other day at Wliite's 

Heartfobt. Death and damnation! This is insupport* 
able. Come, Mr. Brazen 



SCENE IV. 
Millamour, Mb. Mutable. 

Mr. Mutable. White's — Now I mention White's, I must 
send an excuse to my Lord Goodland. He invited me two 
days ago, to dine with him to-day. 

MILLA3I0UR. Two days ago! why he went into the 

country a week since. 

Mr. Mutable. Nay, then Sir Charles Wiseall was mis- 
taken, for he delivered me the message yesterday; which ia 
a little strange, methinks. 

Millamour. Ay. faith, it is very strange; for he has been, 
in Scotland this fortnight. 
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YouNQ Mutable. Oh I one of the lords I told yon I oon* 
verse with — an intimate acquaintance of mine. I'll intro- 
duce you to him, sir. My lord, this is my father, my lord 

Mr. Mutable. At your lordship's service, my lord. 

MiLLAMOUB. Sir, I am exceedingly glad to see you in 
town. 

Mb. Mutable. I am exceedingly obliged to your lordship 
— ^My lord, I am vastly unworthy so great an honour. 

Young Mutable. You will excuse my father, my lord: 
as he has lived in the country most of his time, he does not 
make quite so fine a bow as we do. 

Mb. Mutable. My son says true, my lord. I have lived 
most of my time in the country, the greater my misfortune, 
and my father's crime, my lord. But, I thank my stars, my 
son cannot charge me with stinting his education. Alas I my 
lord, it must be done betimes. A man can never be sent into 
the world too soon. What can they learn at schools or uni- 
versities? No, no, I sent my boy to town at sixteen, and 

allowed him wherewithal to keep the best company. And, I 
thank my stars, I have lived to see him one of the finest 
gentlemen of his age. 

Young Mutable. Ah I dear sir, your most obedient 
humble servant. 

Millamour. It is owing, sir, to such wise parents as you 
that the present age abounds with such fine gentlemen as 
it does. Our dull forefathers were either rough soldiers, 
pedantic scholars, or clownish farmers. And it was as diffi- 
cult to find a fine gentleman among us then as it is a true 
Briton among us now. 

Mb. Mutable. I am very proud, my lord, to find my 
son in such company as your lordship's. 

MiLLAMOUB. Dear sir, the honour is on my side, I assure 
you. 

Mr. Mutable. 'SbudI Your men of quality are the 
civilest sort of people upon earth. 

Millamour. And, I believe, my sister is of the same 
opinion. 

Young Mutable. His sister I [Aside. 
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SCENE VL 

MlLLAMOUB^ YOUNO MUTABLE. 

MiLLAMOUB. Well^ have I not managed- the old gentle- 
man finely? 

Young Mutable. Yes; but as my Lord Twitter says, 
how shall we carry it on ? 

MiLLAMOUB. That I am thinking. Suppose I get eonie- 
body to personate my sister — I see your father is of a good, 
easy, credulous disposition, and not altogether so inflexible 
as your father-in-law 

Young Mutable. No, hang him ; he never kept a resoln* 
tion two minutes in his life. He is the very picture of my 
Lord Shatterbrain ; and you know my Lord Shatterbrain is 
very famous for breaking his word. I have made forty en- 
gagements with him and he never kept one; — ^then, the next 
time we met, — Jack Mutable, says he, I know you'll pardon 
me — ^I have such a memory — ^but there's Sir George Goose 
has just such another too — ^but George is a comical dog, that's 
the truth on't There was he, and I, and the duke 

MiLLAMOUB. Hark}'e, I have thought how the thing shall 
be conducted. Heartfort's house shall pass for mine; thither 
do you bring your father; you shall find a lady ready to 
receive you. But you must remember to behave to her as 
if you were old acquaintance. I will instruct her how to 
answer you. So, go now, and expect your father, and re- 
member to give me the title of Lord Truelove. 

Young Mutable. Agad, I dined with Sir John Truelove 
about four days ago; and how many bottles do you think 
we sat? 

MiLLAMOUB. Twenty dozen, if you will. 

Young Mutable. Xo, faith, not that ^not that quite. 

I bought off four to my own share though; and so drunk 
was my Lord Puzzle — ha, ha, ha ! and so mad 

MiLLAMOUB. But if thou art not quite drunk or mad 
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Heabtfort. I might expect a better reason for that hate 
than the violence of my love. 

Charlotte. Oh! the best reason in the world. I hate 
every thing that is ridiculous, and there is nothing so ridicu- 
lous as a real lover. 

Heartfort. Methinks, gratitude might produce the 
highest affection. 

Charlotte. Your humble servant, sweet sir- 



tude! ^that implies an obligation; but how am I obliged 

to you for loving me? I did not ask you to love me — did 
I? — I can't help your loving me; and if one was to have 
every one that loves one, one must have the whole town. 

Heartfort. Can my torments make you merry, 
madam ? 

Charlotte. Oh! no, certainly; for you must know, I 
am extravagantly good-natured; nor can you yourself say, 
that I have not begged you to get off the rack: but you 
would have me take you off in my arms, like an odioua 
ridiculous creature as you are. 

Heartfort. Give me my reason again; imtie me from 
the magic knot you have bound me in; for, whilst you hold 
me fast within your chains, 'tis barbarous to bid me take my 
freedom. 

Charlotte. Chains ! — sure being in love is something like 
being in the galleys ; and a lover, like other slaves, is the sub- 
ject of no other passion but pity: Nay, they are even more 

contemptible ^they are mere insects. One gives being to 

thousands with a smile, and takes it away again with a frown* 
A celebrated physician might as well grieve at the death of 
every patient as a celebrated toast at the death of every lover : 
and then it would be impossible for either of them ever to 
have dry eyes. 

Heartfort. Come, come, madam; the world are not at 
all so deaf to reason as 1 am. There are those who can see 
your faults, though I can't — can weigh affectation against 
beauty, and ill-nature against wit. 

Charlotte. They are inseparable. No one has beauty 
without affectation, nor wit without ill-nature. But lovers. 
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to him long, that when once he hath resolTed on any things 
it is impossible to alter him. 



SCENE X. 
Mb. Stedfast^ Heabtfort^ Clabikda. 

Mb. Stedfabt. Heyday! What's here to do? I thought 
I had forbidden you my house. Am I not master of my own 
house? 

Heabtfobt. No, sir, nor ever will while you have two such 
fine ladies in it. 

Mr. Stedfast. Sir, if I had two empresses in it, my 
word should be a law. — And I can tell you, sir, I will have 
blunderbusses in it, and constables too, if I see you in it any 
more. 

Clabinda. Nay, pray, my dear, do not try to shock him 
more; Charlotte hath used him ill enough already. 

Mb. Stedfast. Harkye, madam, my dear, I must give 
you a piece of advice on our wedding-day — ^Never offer to 
interrupt me, nor presume to give your opinion in any thing 
till asked — If nature hath made any thing in vain, it is the 
tongue of woman. Women were designed to be seen, and not 
heard ; they were formed only to please our eyes. 

Chablotte. You will be singularly happy, my dear, with 
a husband who marries to please no sense but his eyes. 

Clabinda. I do not doubt being as happy with him as I 
desire. 

Mb. Stedfast. This is another thing I must warn yon 
of — never to whisper in my presence. — ^Whispering no one 
uses but with an ill design. I made a resolution against 
whispering at sixteen, and have never whispered since. 

Heabtfobt. Yes, sir, and if you had made a resolution to 
hang yourself, others would have been equally obliged to 
follow the example. 

Mr. Stedfast. I wish you would resolve to go out of my 
doors, sir; or I shall take a resolution which may not please 
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the hour of marrying you, but it shall be this afternoon; for 
I am determined to keep both our wedding auppers together. 



SCENE XIL 
Mb. Stedfast, Mr. Mutablb. 

Mb. Stedfast. Mr. Mutable, your servant. Odao I whore's 
the bridegroom? — He is a little too backward for a young 
fellow : the bride has reason to take it amiss. 

Mb. Mutable. Nay, Mr. Stedfast, if she or you take 
any thing amiss, we cannot help that. 

Mb. Stedfast. Pugh ! I was in jest with thee : She ahmll 
take nothing amiss, for I am resolved on the match. 

Mb. Mutable. Truly, I am sorry for it. 

Mb. Stedfast. Ha! sorry — for what? 

Mb. Mutable. Since it must be known, what signifies 
hesitation? — My son is pre-engaged, sir. 

Mb. Stedfast. How, sir, pre-engaged ! 

Mb. Mutable. Yes, sir, to a young lady of beauty and 
fortune — and, what is more, a lady of quality. I assure you, 
sir, I did not know one word of it when our bargain was 
made ; which I am sorry for, and heartily ask your pardon. 

Mb. Stedfast. And is this the manner you treat me in, 
after I have refused such offers for your son's sake ? 

Mb. Mutable. The match was none of my own choice; 
but if quality will drop into one's lap— 

Mb. Stedfast. Ay, quality may drop into your lap or 
your pocket either, and not make them one bit the heavier 
— And pray, who is this great lady of quality? 

Mb. Mutable. I know nothing more of her than that 
she is a lord's sister. 

Mb. Stedfast. Hath she no name, then? 

Mb. Mutable. Yes, sir, I suppose she hath a name» 
though I don't know it. 

Mb. Stedfast. And pray, sir, what's her fortune? 
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Prjo. Sir, my master is busy, he could not wait on yon, 
but I can do it as welL 

Mr. Stedfast. Sir, I am the best judge of that — ^I have 
resolved never to sign any thing without your master. 

Psia. It is the very same thing, I assure you ^The 

writings are fully drawn, and any witness may do as well as 
my master. 

Mr. Stedfast. Your master is a negligent puppy, and 
uses me doubly ill — first, in staying away, and then in send- 
ing such an impertinent coxcomb to dispute with me. 

Mr. Mutable. I believe, Mr. Stedfast, we may do it. 

Mr. Stedfast. Excuse me, sir, I shall not alter my re- 
solves — Therefore go to your master and tell him to come 
to me immediately; for I will not sign without him, that I 
am resolved. 

Mr. Mutable. In the meanwhile, I'll step just by, and 
call my son, that we may meet with no further interruption. 

[Servant enters. 

Servant. Sir, the tailor hath sent word, that he cannot 
finish the new liveries till to-morrow morning. 

Mr. Stedfast. Then, sir, go and give my humble service 
to the tailor, and tell him to send them half done or undone ; 
for I am resolved to have them put on to-day, though they 
are thrown like blankets over their shoulders, and my equi- 
page should look like the retinue of a Morocco ambassador. 



ACT III. 
SCENE I.— The Street. 

BteARTFORT, MiLLAMOUR, YOUNO MUTABLK. 

Heartfort. Though I fear my fortune desperate, yet is 
my obligation infinite to you, my dear Millamour, for this 
trouble. 

YouNO Mutable. And to me too. ^Agad, I have run 

the hazard of being disinherited on your account ^As for 
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farther trouble; for I find, my lord, that matters are too 
far gone to be broke off now — So I thank your lordship for 
the honour you intended me. But the boy must be miOTied 
to his former mistress 

Heabtfort. Ha ! [Aside. 

MiLLAMOUB. What's this, sir? 

Mb. Mutable. In short, my lord, I have as great an 
honour for quality as any man; but there are things to be 
considered — Quality is a fine thing, my lord, but it does not 
pay debts. 

YouNO Mutable. Faith, you are mistaken there, father, 
for it does. 

MiLLAMOUR. I little thought this consideration would 
have exposed my sister to an affront — ^You are the last com« 
moner I shall offer her to, I assure you — Perhaps you may 
repent this refusal 

Young Mutable. Dear sir, consider — ^Your son's happi- 
ness, grandeur, fortime, all are at stake. 

MiLLAMOUB. Now the affair is over, sir, I shall tell you, 
that my sister was not only secure of a fortune much larger 
than Mr. Stedfast's daughter; but, as I have resolved against 
marriage, my fortune and title too must have descended to 
your son. 

Mb. Mutable. Hey I — ^And should I have seen my Jacky 
a lord? — Should I have had a lord ask me blessing? — ^And 
a set of young lords and ladies my grand grandchildren? 
Should this old crab-tree stock have seen such noble grafted 
fruit spreading on its branches? — my good dear lord, I 
ask pardon on my knees — Forgive the foolish caution of a 
fearful old man. 

MiLLAMOUB. My honour, my honour forbids 

Mb. Mutable. dear, sweet, good my lord. ^Let pity 

melt your honour to forgiveness. 

Heabtfobt. Let me intercede, sir. 

Mb. Mutable. If your honour must have a sacrifice, let 
my fault be paid by my punishment. Tread upon my neck, 
my lord. Do any thing to me. But do not let me bar my 
son's way to happiness. 
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Clabinda. N09 tell the barbarous man^ undone as he is, 
I would have consented to any other portion with him than 
dishonour. Tell him he hath forced me to the fatal resolution 
I have taken; for, to avoid him was my first cause of marry- 
ing; and tell him in that hour I gave my hand to Ifr. Sted- 
f ast I resolved never to see him more. 

Mbs. Useful. The devil take me if I do. You may send 
another messenger. I'll have no hand in his death. I always 
had a natural antipathy to murder — Poor dear, pretty, hand- 
some young fellow — Go— you are a cruel creature ! — Oh ! had 
you seen how he sighed, and sobbed, and groaned, and kissed 
your letter, and called you by all the tenderest, softest names; 
then shed such a shower of tears upon the paper; then kissed 
it again, and swore he had lost his soul in you — Oh 1 it would 
have melted rocks, could they have seen it. 

Clabinda. Why wilt thou torment me to no purpose? 

Mbs. Useful. It is your own fault if it be to no purpose. 

Clabinda. What can I do? 

Mbs. Useful. What can you do? — ^that any woman after 
eighteen should ask that question — What can you do? Me- 
thinks charity should tell you, if your heart was not deaf to 
every thing that is good. When a fine handsome young fel- 
low is the beggar, what woman can want charity? 

Clabinda. I have no more to give — My all is now my 
husband's; nor can I, without injuring him, bestow 

Mbs. Useful. Your husband ! — ^You are enough to make 
me mad — Injure your husband! — ^You may as well think 
you injure your chest when you take the money out of it — 
And would you be locked up all your Ufe in that old fusty 
chest, the arms of your husband ? 

Clabinda. Ha ! Doth it become thee to rail against my 
husband, who hast employed all thy vile rhetoric to persuade 
me to receive him? 

Mbs. Useful. To receive him as a husband I did, — and 
I now persuade you to make a husband of him. 

Clabinda. Oh, villain I What hath urged thee to use me 
as thou dost? Didst thou not first entice me to leave my 
convent, and fiy to England with that monster Millamour? 
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this momentj I belieye I should not refuse him any longe: 
Ah! 

SCENE V. 
MiLLAMOUB^ Charlotte. 

MiLLAMOUB. Pox ou my rashness in discharging the good 
mother this morning — ^I shall never be able to find Lueina— 
I must get another — Ha! What hath fortune sent us? A 
woman in a mask ! — I suppose she doth it to hide the small- 
pox, or some cursed deformity ^But hang it, she may pass 

for a woman of quality, for all that. Agad, 111 attack her, 
and if I mistake not, she expects it. At least she doth not 
threaten to run away. Madam, your most obedient, hum- 
ble servant — ^I presume by your present posture, that your 
mask gives you an advantage over me — ^That I have the 
honour of being known to you 

Charlotte. You may depend on it, sir, it is to my ad- 
vantage to cover my face by my doing it — And I conceive 
it would be to your advantage to wear a mask too. 

MiLLAMOUR. m excuse your abusing my face, while you 
abuse your own — Nor do I believe you in earnest in either; 
for I see, by your eyes, that you like me; and I am pretty 
confident you like yourself. 

Charlotte. Indeed, if Mr. Millamour is so fully per- 
suaded of the former, I think he may without any ill opinion 
of my modesty suspect the latter. 

Millamour. Hum! My name too 

Charlotte. I hope you have not the worse opinion of 
yourself from my knowing it. 

Millamour. No, my dear — ^nor much the better of you, 
I can tell you. Harkye, child, I find thou art some old ac- 
quaintance of mine; and as those are a set of people whom 
I am always glad to serve, I will make thy fortune. . 

Charlotte. Now I fancy you don't think me an old 
acquaintance: for, if I was, you must be assured I know 
that it is not in your power. 
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find many a woman of fashion who would be ^ad to be Mn. 
Mutable. 

Charlotte. Ha! stay, sir (this may be a lucky adTen* 
ture^ at least it must be a pleasant one)^ if I had known Mr. 
Mutable was the gentleman 

MiLLAKOUB. Welly Mr. Mutable is the gentleman. 

Charlotte. Oh^ heavens! My father! I shall be dia- 
covered. 

MiLLAiiouR. Come, madam^ we have not a moment to 
lose. Step to my lodgings, and receive instructions. 

Charlotte. Well, sir, I have so good an opinion of yoor 
honour, that I will trust myself with you. 

Millahour. My honour is most infinitely obliged to yonr 
confidence, dear madam. 



SCENE VI. 
Mr. Stedfast^ Mr. Mutable. 

Mr. Stedfast. Forgive indeed ! Why a man may as well 
determine which way a weathercock will stand this day fort- 
night, by its present situation, as he can what you will think 
an hour hence by what yon think now. A windmill, or a 
woman's heart, are firm as rocks in comparison of you. 

Mr. Mutable. I own he did overpersuade me; but, par- 
don me this time, and I will immediately fetch the boy, and 
matters shall be despatched. 

Mr. Stedfast. Hum! 

Mr. Mutable. Come, come, you cannot blame me. Who 
would not marry his son to a woman of quality? 

Mr. Stedfast. Who would not? I would not, sir. If 
I had resolved to marry my daughter to a cobbler, I would 
not alter my resolution, to see her a-bed with the Emperor 
of Germany. 

Mr. Mutable. All men, Mr. Stedfast, are not so firm in 
their resolutions as you are. 

Mr. Stedfast. More shame for them, sir. I am now in 
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opera. It is too light for my gout Oive me your solemn 
sublime music. But pox take their taste: I scarce know 
five footmen in town who can distinguish. The rascals have 
no ear, no judgment. I would as soon ask a set of country 
squires what they liked. I remember the time when we 
should' not have suffered such stuff as this to have gone down. 
Ah, dear, Si caro [Stfi^ 

To him, MiLLAHOUB and Chabix)tte. 

MiLLAiiouR. Hey-day! Here, you musical gentleman, 
pray get you down stairs. 

Brazen.. Yes, sir. [Sings the end of the tune, and exit. 

Charlotte. You have a very polite footman indeed, sir. 

MiLLAMOUR. Yes, madam. But come, my dear, as you 
are now in a place where you have nothing to fear, you have 
no more occasion for your mask. 

Charlotte. No, sir. Before I discover more of me, it 
will be proper to set you right in some mistakes you seem 
to lie under concerning me. In the first place know, that I 
am a gentlewoman. 

MiLLAMOUR. Ay, a parson's daughter, descended from 
very honest and reputable parents, I dare swear. [Aside. 

Charlotte. And what will surprise you, one of a very 
good family, and very great fortune. 

MiLLAMOUR. Ay, that would surprise me, indeed. But 
come, unmask, or you will force me to a violence I would 
avoid. 

Charlotte. You promised me not to be rude, before I 
would venture hither; and, I assure you, I am a woman of 
fashion. 

MiLLAMOUR. Well, madam, if you are a woman of fash- 
ion, I am sure you have too much good-nature to be angry 
with me for breaking a promise, which you have too much 
wit to expect I should keep. Besides, where there is no breach 
of confidence, there is no breach of promise. And you no 
more believe us when we swear we won't be rude than we 
believe you when you swear you think us so. So, dear, sweet 
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Chablotte. Oh! a complication, sir. 

MiLLAiiouR. Dear madam I 

Chablotte. For you must know, sir, that I have resolved 
never to marry, 'till I have found a man without one single 
fault in my eye, or a single virtue in any one's else. — For my 
part, I take beauty in a man to be a sign of effeminacy; sobri- 
ety, want of spirit; gravity, want of wit; and constancy, want 
of constitution. 

MiLLAiiouR. So that to have no fault in your eye is to be 
an impudent, hatchet-face, raking, rattling, roving, incon* 
stant 

Charlotte. All which perfections are so agreeably 
blended in you, sweet sir — 

MiLLAMOUR. Your most obedient humble servant, madam. 

Charlotte. That I have fixed on you as my cavalier 
for this enterprise, for which there is but one method. I 
must nm into one danger to avoid another. I have no way 
to shun my husband at home but by carrying a husband home 
with me. Now, sir, if you can have the same implicit faith 
in my fortune as you had in my beauty, the bargain is struck. 
Send for a parson, and you know what follows — [unmasks], 
you may easily see my confusion. And I would have you 
imagine you owe this declaration only to my horrible appre- 
hension of being obliged to take a man I like less than your- 
self. 

MiLLAiiouB. I am infinitely obliged to you, madam, 
But 

Charlotte. Butl Do you hesitate, sir? 

MiLLAMOUR. The offer of so much beauty and fortune 
would admit of no hesitation, was it not that I must wrong 
a friend! Consider, madam, if you know none who hath a 
juster title to them. How happy would this declaration 
make Heartfort, which you throw away on me. 

Charlotte. I find I have thrown it away indeed — ^Hal 
Am I refused? I begin to hate him, and despise myself. 

MiLLAMOUR. Upon my soul she is a fine woman ; but can 
I think of wronging my friend ? The devil take me if she is 
not exquisitely handsome; but he is my friend — ^But she hath 
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CLARi2n)JL Do not attempt to ezciue jonnetf — Yoa knov 
how fake yon have been — Nor could any thing but jtmr 
faliehood have driven me to what I have done. 

MiLLAXOUB. By all th e 

Clarivda. Do not damn thyself more — ^I know thj false- 
hood ; I have seen it Therefore thy perjuries are aa vain aa 
wicked. Do yon think I wanted this testimony? [Gtrea him 
a UtUr.'] 

MiLLAXOUB. Lndna's letter ! Cursed accident I She too 
hath received Clarinda's! Bat I must stand it out. — ^Hear 
this I My falsehood I Mine ! when there's not a star in heaven 
that hath not seen me, like an Arcadian of the first sort, 
sighing and wishing for yoa; the turtle is inconstant, com* 
pared to me; the rose will change its season, and blossom in 
mid-winter; the nightingale will be silent, and the raven sing; 
nay, the phcenix will have a mate when I have any mate but 
you. 

Clabixda. Had this been true, nature should have sooner 
changed than I. 

MiLLAXOUB. Oh I you know it is: you have known fhia 
heart too long to think it capable of inconstancy. 

Clabinda. Thou hast a tongue that might charm the veiy 
sirens to their own destruction, till they owned thy voice more 
charming and more false than theirs. There is a softness in 
thy words equal to the hardness of thy heart. 

MiLLAXOUB. And there is a softness within that 

CuiBiKDA. Hold, sir, I conjure you do not attempt my 
honour; but think, however dear you have been to me, my 
honour's dearer. 

MiLLAXOUB. Thy honour shall be safe — ^Not even the day, 
nor heaven itself, shall witness our pleasures. 

CiJiRiNDA. Think not the fear of slander guards my hon- 
our — No, I would not myself be a witness of my shame. 

MiLLAXOUB. Thou shalt not We'll shut out every pry- 
ing ray of light, and, losing the language of our eyes, find 
more delicious ways to interchange our souls. Well wind 
our senses to a height of rapture, till they play us such dear 
inchanting tunes of joy — 
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SCENE n. 



Xs. Stzsvabt. Mr. Sqneeaepurse, I sm. glad ja« ne 
I tm so pestered with my aerruitau 

S^cazEFUSSi. The Uwb are too mild too mild lor 

ft^rrazxta, Mr. StedfaiL 

Mjl Stsdv Adrr. Well, and haTe joa brouf^ the wntiag^i 

SiqvrExarrkSE. They are ready. The parties' handa are 
only neceaaary. The flettleznent is ma strong aa voida ean 
inakft it; I hare not been sparing of them. 

Ma. STZD7A3T. I expect Mr. Mutable and his son thia in- 
stant ; and hope, by the help of you and the parflon, to haie 
finished all within an hour. [Enter a SerranL 

ScKTAirT. Sir, here's a letter for yonr honour. 

Ma. STZDVAflT. Mr. Sqneeaepnrse, yon will excuse me. 

^ Sib, — I am at length fully determined to many my son 
to the other lady, so desire all matters may be cancelled be- 
tween us. I was ashamed to bring you this refusal, so have 
sent it by letter. Your humble senrant, 

'^ Tho. Mutablb." 

Ashamed I Ay, thou mayst be ashamed, indeed. 

HqvKKZESvmiL Any thing of moment from the other 
party? 

Mr. STEDTAar. Death and fury ! Go call your lady here I 
— She was a witness of his engagements. Ill go to law with 
him. 

Hqv'KEZKSVBHE. The law is open to any injured person, 
anrl is the propercst way of seeking restitution. 

Hkkvant. My lady, sir I my lady is gone out. 

Mr. Stkdfast. How! gone out I My wife gone out 
Ouns, and pestilence I run away on her wedding-day I Where 
is she gone? 
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man — ^He swears his wife is in the house^ and he will have 
her. 

Clabinda. I shall faint. 

MiLLAiiouB. What's to be done ? — ^There's another woman 
in the closet, whom she must not see. 

[Runs to the closet, and returns. 

Brazen. Sir, he will be up stairs in a moment. 

Clarinda. Oh, heavens I [Falls back into a chair. 

MiLLAiiouR. Sirrah, be at hand, and assist me with lying. 
Her fright has inspired me with the only method to preserve 
her. Give me my gown and cap instantly. Away to your 
post — Madam, do you pretend yourself as ill as possible— So I 
hush, hush, what noise is this? 



SCENE V. 
MiLLAMOUB^ Clarinda^ Brazen, Mr. Stedfabt, Squbszs- 

PURSE. 

Mr. Stedfast. Where is this wicked, vile, rambling 
woman? Where are you, sorceress, that are run away from 
your husband's house on your wedding-day? 

MiLLAMOUR. Hold, sir, you must not disturb the lady. 

Mr. Stedfast. Must not disturb her, sir? 

MiLLAMOUR. No, sir. 

Mr. Stedfast. Why, pray, sir, who are you? 

Squeezepurse. Mr. Stedfast, give me leave if you please. 
Whoever you are, sir, I believe you scarce know what you 
are doing. Do you know, sir, that this lady is a femme 
couverte, and the consequence of detaining such without the 
leave of her husband first had and obtained? Mr. Stedfast, 
you have as good an action against the gentleman as any 
man can wish to have. Juries, nowadays, give great damages 
in the affair of wives. 

MiLLAMOUR. Is this lady your wife, sir? 

Mr. Stedfast. Yes, sir, to my exceeding great sorrow. 
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MiLLAiiouB. I never knew that spedficum hoiUieum mag* 
num fail ; that is, indeed, an universal nostrum. 

Mb. Stedfast. Sir, I am glad to hear you mention a 
nostrum, by which, I suppose, you are not a regular-bred 
physician; for those are a set of people whom I resolved, 
many years ago, never to employ. 

MiLLAMOUR. Sir, I never took any degree at our univer- 
sity. 

Mr. Stedfast. I like you the better for it. 

MiLLAiiouR. You are a man of understanding, sir. The 
university is the very worst place to educate a physician in. 
A man, sir, contracts there a narrow habit of observing the 
rules of a set of stupid ancients. Not one in fifty of them 
ever ventures to strike a bold stroke. A quack, sir, is the 
only man to put you out of your pain at once. A regular 
physician, like the court of chancery, tires a man's patience, 
and consumes his substance, before he decides the cause be- 
tween him and the disease. 

Mr. Stedfast. Come, madam, I suppose by this time you 
are able to walk home, or to a chair at least. 

MiLLAMOUR. Sir, the air is very dangerous, you had better 
leave her here some time. 

Mr. Stedfast. Sir, I am resolved she shall go home, let 
the consequence be what it will. Doctor, here is something 
for your trouble. I am much obliged to your care — ^Madam, 
how do you now? 

Clarinda. Oh! infinitely better. 

MiLLAMOUR. A word with you, sir; I heard you say, this 

is your wedding-day In your ear. [Whispers.'] Not as 

you tender your wife^s future health, nay, her life. 

Mr. Stedfast. Never fear — come, child, come — ^Mr. 
Squeezepurse. Doctor, your servant. 

MiLLAMOUR. Qive me leave, sir, to hand the lady to her 
chair. 

Mr. Stedfast. Pshaw I I hate ceremony — ^pray stay be- 
hind — [Pushes away Millamour and exit with his 

wife and Squeezepurse. 

MiLLAMOUR. So I we are well off this time. 
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SCENE VI. 
MttiTiAmoub, Chablotte, Hbabtfobt. 

Heartfort. Oh 1 Millamour, I have been waiting for yon. 
Ha! 

MiLLAHOUiL Well^ whether thon hast been waiting for 
me^ or seeking me, I am glad yon have found me : for I have 
a favour to ask of you, which you must not deny me. Madam, 
look him boldly in the face : I dare swear we shall carry our 
point. 

Charlotte. What point, sir? 

MiLLAMOUR. In short, sir, this young lady hath begged 
me to ask your pardon in her name, and hopes your forgive- 
ness of all her ill usage, all her little airs, which the folly of 
youth, and the vanity of beauty together, made her put on; 
and she does most faithfully promise, nay, and I have offered 
to be bound for her, that, if you are so generous to forgive 
the past, she shall never offend for the future. 

Charlotte. Intolerable insolence! 

MiLLAMOUR. Yes; her intolerable insolence, she hopes, 
knowing the infinite goodness and sweetness of your temper, 
will be past over; and that you will be pleased to consider, 
that a gay, giddy, wild young girl, could not have under- 
standing enough to set a just value on the sincere passion of 
a man of sense and honour. 

Charlotte. This is insupportable! 

MiLLAMOUR. Nay, nay, I think so too. I must condemn 
the hardness of your heart, that can be proof against such 
penitence in an offending mistress. Though she hath been, 
I own, as bad as possible, yet sure her repenting tears may 
atone. 

Heartfort. I'm in a dream; for thou, my friend, I am 
sure, wilt not delude me. Madam, is it possible for me to 
presume to think the sufferings I have undergone, had they 
been ten thousand times as great, could touch your heart? 

Charlotte. Hum ! I thank my stars, I have it. 
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Mr. Mutable. You have hit it, boy. Jacky, you haTe it : 
but ni try that. My lord, my good lord — 

[They talk apart 

Heartfobt. This is such an excess of goodness I You 
judge too harshly indeed of a few slight gaieties. Women 
with not half your merit or beauty daily practise more. And 
give me leave to think, they were put on for a trial of me. 

Chablotte. Ay, but what right had I to that trial, un- 
less I had intended, which I never can, to disobey my father. 

Heartfobt. Ha ! never can 1 

Chablotte. Heaven forbid I should prove undutiful to 
him I And, Mr. Heartfort, wherefore, pray, did you under- 
stand all these apologies made, but that, after all your merit, 
I must obey my father in marrying this young gentleman. 

Heartfobt. Confusion ! 

Mb. Mutable. Indeed, madam, but there are more fathers 
to be obeyed than one. My son, madam, is another woman's 
property : and I believe I have as good a right to my son as 
Mr. Stedfast has to his daughter. It's very fine, truly, that 
my son must be stolen from me, and married whether I will 
or no! 

YouNQ Mutable. Ay, faith is it, madam, very hard that 
you will have me whether I will or no. 

Chablotte. Indeed ! 

Mr. Mutable. Why truly, madam, I am very sorry it 
should be any disappointment to you; but my son, madam, 
happened to be, without my knowledge, at the time I offered 
him to you, engaged to my Lord Truelove's sister. Was not 
he, my lord? Sure, madam, you would not rob another 
woman of her right. 

Charlotte. Sir, if it please you, honoured sir, my good 
father-in-law that was to have been, a word with you. 

Mr. Mutable. As many as you please, madam, but no 
father-in-law. 

Chablotte. Though in obedience to my father I had 
complied to accept of your son for a husband, yet I am 
obliged to your kind refusal, because that young gentleman, 
your son, sir, happens to be a person for whom, ever since 
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Mb. Mutabls. Nay, Jacky, I don't dedie to blame yon : 
I know thou art a good boy, and a fine gentleman. But come, 
come with me. I will make one more yisit to Mr. Stedf ast, 
and try what's to be done. If I can pacify him, all's weU 
yet. What had I to do with lords? We country gentlemen 
ncYcr get any good by them. 



SCENE IX. 

MlLLAHOUR^ HSABTFOBT. 

MiLLAMOUR. Come, Heartfort, be not grave on the mat- 
ter: I will venture to affirm thy mistress is thy own. 

Heabtfobt. Damn her! do not mention her: I should 
despise myself equal with the fool just departed could I think 
myself capable of forgiving her : no, believe me, Millamour, 
was she to commence the lover, and take the pains I have 
done to win her, they would be ineffectual. 

MiLLAMOUB. And art thou so incensed with a few co- 
quette airs of youth and gaiety, which girls are taught by 
their mothers, and their mistresses, to practise on us to try 
our love, or rather our patience, when peiiiaps their own 
suffers more in the attempt ? 

Heabtfobt. 'Sdeath, sir, hath she not used me like a 
dog? 

MiLLAMOUB. Certainly. 

Heabtfobt. Hath she not trifled with my passion be- 
yond all sufferance? 

MiLLAMOUB. Very true. 

Heabtfobt. Hath she not taken a particular delight in 
making me ridiculous? 

MiLLAMOUB. Too true ! and since I see you can bear it, I 
will tell you, she hath abused you, tried with you, laughed 
at you, coquetted and jilted you. 

Heabtfobt. Hold, Millamour, do not accuse her unjustly 
neither: I cannot say she hath jilted me. 
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pared Urith mine, who have a husband to contend with; a 
damned legal tyrant, who can ravish a woman with the law 
on his side? All my hope and comfort lie in his age: and 
yet it vexes me, that my blooming fruit must be mumbled 
by an old rascal, who hath no teeth to come at the kernel 



ACT V. 

SCENE I. — Luoinda's Apartment 

LnoiKA. [With a letter.'] Shall I write once more to 
this perjured man? But what can it avail? Can I upbraid 
him more than I have already done in that which he hath 
scornfully sent back? Perhaps I was too severe. Let me 

revise it. Hal what do I see? ^A letter from another 

woman. Clarinda Stedf ast ! villain ! doth he think I yet 
want testimonies of his falsehood? 



SCENE n. 
LuoiNA^ Mrs. PLorvnOiL. 

LuciKA. Oh ! Plotwell, such new discoveries I The letter 
you brought me back was not my own, but a rival's, a rival 
as unhappy as myself. 

Mrs. Plotwell. And now I bring you news of a rival 
more happy than yourself, if the possession of a rake be 
happiness. In short, Mr. Millamour is to be married to the 
daughter of Mr. Stedfast. 

LuciNA. Ha! that was the name I heard when at his 
lodgings. He hath debauched his wife, and would marry 
his daughter. This is an opportunity of revenge I hardly 
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SCENE III.— A Tavern. 

MlLLAKOUB, HeABTFOBT. 

MiLLAMOUB. And now^ dear George^ I hope I have satiB- 
fied your jealousy. 

Heartfort. I wish I could say you had as well satisfied 
me with your behaviour to this young lady to Clarinda. 

MiLLAMOUB. What wouldst thou have me do? 

Heartfort. Why, f aith^ to be sincere^ not what thou hast 
done; however, since that's past, all the reparation now in 
thy power to make, is to see her no more. 

MiLLAHOUR. That would be a pretty reparation indeed I 
and perhaps she would not thank you for giving me that 
advice. 

Heartfort. Perhaps not; but I am sure her husband 
would. 

MiLLAMOUR. Her husband! Damn the old rascal: the 
teasing such a cuckold is half the pleasure of making him 
one. 

Heartfort. Howl what privilege dost thou perceive in 
thyself to invade and destroy the happiness of another? Be- 
sidesy though shame may first reach the husband, it doth not 
always end there : the wife is always liable, and often is in- 
volved in the ruin of the gallant. The person who deserves 
chiefly to be exposed to shame is the only person who escapes 
without it. 

MiLLAMOUR. Hey-day I thou art not turning hypocrite, I 
hope. Thou dost not pretend to lead a life equal to this 
doctrine? 

Heartfort. My practice, perhaps, is not equal to my 
theory; but I pretend to sin with as little mischief as I can 
to others: and this I can lay my hand on my heart and 
affirm, that I never seduced a young woman to her own ruin, 
nor a married one to the misery of her husband. Nay, and I 
know thee to be so good-natured a fellow, that what thou dost 
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HsABTFOBT. Drunk, I beliere. Whaf b the mflaniTig of 

this? 

Mb& Useful. Give me a glass of vine, for I am quite 
out of breath. 

MiLLAMOUB. Help I Heartfort, help I 

Mb& Useful. I am come Give me another glass. 

Heabtfobt. You have no reason to complain of your 
breathy for I think you drink two glasses in the same. 

Mbs. Useful. Well, then, now I am a little come to my- 
self, I can tell you I have charming news for you; Clarinda 
continues still in the same dangerous way, and her hus- 
band — ^but mum — ^what have I said? — ^I forgot we were not 
alone. 

Heabtfobt. Oh ! madam, I will withdraw. 

[Retires to another part of the stage. 

Mbs. Useful. Well then, her husband hath sent me to 
fetch you to her. 

Millahoub. He hath sent too late; for I have resolved 
to see her no more. 

Mbs. Useful. What do you mean? 

MiLLAMOUB. Seriously as I say 

Mbs. Useful. You will never see her more? 

MiLLAMOUB. Never. 

Mbs. Useful. You will see her no more I [Passionately. 

MiLLAMOUB. No : I have considered it as the only repara- 
tion I can possibly make her. 

Mbs. Useful. Indeed! If that be the only reparation 
you can make her, you are a very pretty fellow. But it is 
false; you are not such a sort of a man. If I had known 
you to be such a sort of a man, the devil should have had 
you, before I should have troubled my head about your af- 
fairs. 

MiLLAMOUB. My heart reproaches me with no action of 
my life, equal with my behaviour to Clarinda, and I would 
do any thing to make her amends. 

Mbs. Useful. Could not your heart have reproached you 
sooner, before you had made me accessory to the cheat you 
intend to put upon her? 
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as my desires, where only they can meet full satisfaction. 
Let me enjoy Clarinda, — and— ^lien 

Mrs. Usepul. And then ^perhaps yon may keep your 

wordy and never see her any more. 

lExeunt Mrs. Usefnl and Millamonr. 

Heabtfobt. There goes an instance of the great power 
our reason hath over our passions. But hold> — ^why should 
I seek instances abroad, who have so sufficient an example in 
my own breast? Where, had reason the dominion, I diould 
have long since expelled the little tyrant, who hath made such 
ravage there. Of what use is reason then? Why, of the use 
that a window is to a man in a prison, to let him see the 
horrors he is confined in; but lends him no assistance to his 
escape. 

SCENE v.— Mr. Stedfast's House. 
Clabinda^ Charlotte. 

Clabikda. Oh, Charlotte! let no passion prevail on you 
to throw yourself away on a person you despise. Marriage 
knows no release but death. Had I the world, I would give 
it to recall mine. 

Charlotte. You see, Clarinda, it is easier to give advice 
than to take it. 

Clarinda. You are not in my situation. Think, my 
Charlotte, think but of the danger I was in, against the daily 
solicitations of a man who had so great a friend within my 
breast. My little fortune spent. A friendless, helpless or- 
phan. The very man I loved, with whom I must at least 
have shared poverty, refusing to make me the honourable 
partner of his bed! What could Charlotte then have done? 
Would you have then refused a rich, an honourable lover? 

Charlotte. Hum! agad, I don't know what I should 
have done. Heaven forbid it should be my case. I should 
not have taken the old fellow, I am positive. 

Clarinda. Oh, my dear Charlotte! never let any thing 
lempt you to forfeit the paths of honour. 
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ding-day^ Buie^ that ever man had. Well, the doctor will be 
here presently. 

Chablotte. Sir, the last words mainnia spoke were, she 
desired she might not see the doctor. 

Mr. Stbdfast. Yes, madam; but the last worda I speak 
are that she shall see him. 

Clabinda. No doctor No doctor! 

Enter Mbs. Useful and TAjllamothl 

Mrs. Useful. [Introducing MiUamonr.] Sir, here's the 
doctor. 

Mr« Stedfast. I am glad you are come, sir: my wife is 
extremely ill — Go to her. Physicians should make a little 
more haste. 

MiLLAMOUR. Give me your hand, if you please, madam? 

Mr. Stedfast. How do you do, child ? 

Glarinda. Oh I 

Mr. Stedfast. That's all I have been able to get of her. 
Doctor; she is not able to tell you even how she doth. 

Mrs. Useful. [Aside.'l A true physician, faith I He 
feels for her pulse in her palm. 

Mr. Stedfast. How do you find her. Doctor? 

MiLLAMOUR. Truly, sir, I wish there may not be more 
danger in the case than is imagined. 

Mr. Stedfast. Nay, the world shall not say she died for 
want of assistance. I will go send for another. 

MiLLAMOUR. sir ! there's no need for that — I can trust 
to my own skill. 

Mr. Stedfast. I'm resolved. 

Mrs. Useful. Come, madam ; well leaye the doctor to his 
patient. 

SCENE VII. 

ClARIKDA, MiLLAMOUR. 

MiLLAMOUR. Oh, speak to me, Clarinda ^Whisper 

something tender to my soul, or I shall die before thee. 
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Mb. Stedfast. Doctor^ Doctor Crisis desires to know your 
name. 

MiLLAMOUB. My name ! name — ^My name is OmeL 

Dr. Crisis. Gruel^ I don't know him^ nor do I lemember 
his name in the college. Some quack, I suppose. — Sir, Vm 
your humble servant. 

Mr. Stedfast. Stay, stay, dear Doctor. 

Dr. Crisis. Sir, I will consult with no quacks: Sir, I 
have not studied physic so long, to consult with a quack; 
wherefore have we a college of physicians, if we are to call 
quacks to our assistance? 

Mr. Stedfast. For heaven's sake. Doctor, my wife will 
die. 

Dr. Crisis. Sir, I can't help it, if half the world were to 
die, imlesB that man were out of the room, I will have nothing 
to do : and that I am resolved. 

Mr. Stedfast. If you come to that, sir, I am resolved 
he shall not be sent out of the room. I would not send him 
out of the room to save my wife's life : No, nor scarce to save 
my own life. So see whose resolution will be broke first, 
yours or mine — ^Resolved, quotha. 

Dr. Crisis. Here, John, my coach! to the door — consult 
with a quack ! 

Mr. Stedfast. Doctor, pray return my fee. 

Dr. Crisis. Sir, your humble servant. [^Exit 

MiLLAMOUR. I hope, sir, we shall not want his advice. I 
apprehend the distemper to be now some moments past the 
crisis, and in half an hour, I may possibly send you the happy 
news of your wife's being out of danger. But it is entirely 
necessary she should go to bed, and then I will go and see her. 

[Enter Servant, who whispers Stedfast. 

Mr. Stedfast. Doctor, you will excuse me a few minutes 
— A lady wants me below stairs. [Exit. 

MiLLAMOUR. Come, nurde; you must put your patient to 
bed, and then 111 visit her again. 

Clarinda. Never, never, Millamour. Never from this 
hour will I behold that face again : that fatal cause of all my 
misery. 
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pretent. Siidi enconTBgement will tempt ids to pow hflMit 
ud quit my emplojineDL 



SCENE IX. 
Ms. Stedpast^ Mbb. Px0twsll^ 

Mr. Stedfabt. A Tery pretty leuonabk gpntlftmtTi, trnly. 
Would not one woman content him? Must he have my wife 
and daughter too? would he haTe my whole family? Madam, 
I know not how to retnm this obligation, which the great 
concern you have showed for my honour hath laid upon me. 

Mrs. Plotwell. Can you not find then in this face some- 
thing which might give yon a reason for that concern? Lode 
steadfastly on me, and tell me if you remember no mark in 
these features which were once known to yon? 

Mr. Stedfabt. There's something in that voice, tha t 

Mrs. Plotwell. That once was music in your ears, if 
ever you spoke truth to Cleomela. 

Mr. Stedfast. Cleomela 1 

Mrs. Plotwell. Are there then any horrors in that 
name? Age certainly hath left no furrows there, however it 
hath altered this unhappy face. Still, if remembrance of 
past joys be sweet, the name of Cleomela should be so. 

Mr. Stedfast. I am so surprised 1 I scarce have reason 
left to recollect you. 

Mrs. Plotwell. Be not terrified. I come not to up- 
braid you; to thunder any injuries in your ears, nor breach of 
promise. 

Mr. Stedfast. You know you cannot. It was your own 
fault prevented my fulfilling them. Would you have changed 
your religion, you know my resolutions were to have married 
you. And you know my resolutions were never to marry 
you, unless you did. Tou kept your relipon, and I my reso- 
lution. 

Mrs. Plotwell. How easily men find excuses to avoid 
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SCENE XL 

Mb. Mutable^ Mb. Stedfast^ Millamou^^ Mbb. 

Plotwell. 

Mb. Mutable. Odso ! Mr. Stedf ast^ I am sorry to hear 
jour lady is ill. 

Mb. Stedfast. It is probable you may; for you and I 
are not likely to be sorry on the same occasion. 

Mb. Mutable. No, it is not — ^Yes, it is — ^it is impossible 
— Agad! *tis he — 'tis — ^my dear Lord Truelove. Fm your 
most obedient humble servant. 

Me. Stedfast. My Lord Truelove? 

Me. Mutable. Ay, sir, this is the worthy lord, sir, to 
whose sister I was to have married my son, till, by good luck, 
sir, I found my Lord Truelove to be no lord, but a certain 
wild young vagabond, who goes by the name of Millamour. 

Mb. Stedfast. What's this I hear? 

MiLLAMOUB. Ay, 'tis so, ^the house is infected, and 

every man is mad that comes into it. 

Mb. Mutable. Mad! You young dog, you have made 
a fool of me, I thank you. 

Mb. Stedfast. I am a fine one, truly, if Doctor Oruel be 
a cheat 

Mbs. Plotwell. Mr. Millamour! 

MiLLAHOUB. Nay, then, 'tis in vain to contend. And it 
requires less impudence to confess all than to deny it. My 
dear Mrs. Plotwell. [Millamour and Mrs. Plotwell talk 

apart, and then go out together. 

Mb. Mutable. Mr. Stedfast, if you please, we'll make 
no longer delay of the wedding. 

Mb. Stedfast. Sir, I hate the name of wedding. 

Mb. Mutable. Hey-day ! I hope you are not capable of 
breaking your resolution. 

Mb. Stedfast. Sir, I shall break my heart. A man that 
is married is capable of every thing but being happy. 
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Clabikda. My father^ — ^I am resolved to call 70a by that 
name. 

Mb. STEDFA8T. Call me any thing but husband. 

Mrs. Plotwell. She is indeed your daughter — the pledge 
of our loves — the witness of your treachery and my shame, 
whom that wicked woman seduced from the nunnery, where 
I thought I had placed her in safety. 

Clarinda. Sir, I kneel for your blessing, nor will I rise 
till you have given it me. 

Mr. Stedfast. Take it, my child, and be assured no 
father ever gave it more gladly. This is indeed a happy dis- 
covery — ^I have found my daughter, and I have lost my wife. 

Mrs. Plotwell. My child, let me again embrace thee. 
This is happiness indeed I 

Mr. Mutable. What, have you more daughters than on% 
Mr. Stedfast? 

Mr. Stedfast. Even as you see, sir. 

Mr. Mutable. Why then, sir, I hope you will not take 
it amiss, that I desire all farther treaty may cease between us. 

Mb. Stedfast. Sir, I would not marry a daughter of mine 
into your family, was your estate ten times as large as it is* 
So now you have my resolution. I should expect by such a 
match, to become grandfather to a weather-cock. 

Mr. Mutable. Very well, sir, very well — there^s no harm 
done — my son is in statu quo, and as fine a gentleman as ever 
he was. 

Heabtfobt. Your honour, sir, is now disengaged. You 
will give me leave once more to mention my ambition, es- 
pecially if another child is to share my Charlotte's fortune, 
I may appear at least worthier of her in your eyes. 

Mr. Stedfast. Here ! — Take her — ^take her 

Charlotte. I told you, sir, I would obey my father; but 
I hope you will never expect me to obey my husband. 

Heartfort. When I expect more obedience than you are 
willing to pay, I hope you will punish me by rebellion. 

Charlotte. Well, I own I have not deserved so much 
constancy; but I assure you, if I can get gratitude enough, 
I will pay you, for I hate to be in debt. 



EPILOGUE 

WBITTEN BY A FRIEND^ AND SPOKEN BT MBS. WOFFIKOION 

The trial ended^ and the sentence o'er. 

The criminal stands mute^ and pleads no more. 

Sunk in despair, no distant hope he views, 

Unless some friendly tongue for mercy sues. 

So too our bard (whatever be his fate) 

Hath sent me here compassion to create: 

If damned^ to blunt the edge of critic's laws; 

If saved, to beg continuance of applause. 

All this the frighted Author bid me say. 

But now for my own comments on his play. 

This Millamour, for aught I could discover, 
Was no such dangerous, forward, pushing lover : 
Upon the bull I, like Europa, ventured. 
Entered his closet — where he never entered; 
But left me, after all my kindness shown. 
In a most barbarous manner, quite alone : 
Whilst I, with patience to our sex not common, 
Heard him prescribing to another woman : 
But, though quite languishing, and vastly ill 
She was, I could not find she took one pill. 
Though her disease was high, though fierce the attack. 
You saw he was an unperf orming quack : 
But soon as marriage altered his condition, 
He cured her as a regular physician. 

Mv father Stedfast took it in his head 
To keep all resolutions which he made : 
Afl the great point of life, this seemed to strike him : 
His daughter Charlotte's very much unlike him : 
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The only joys (and let me freely speak them) 
I know in resolutions is to break 'em. 

I think without much flattery I may say 
There's strict poetic justice through this play. 
You heard the fool despised; the bawd's just sentence; 
Heartf ort's reward, and Millamour's repentance : 
And such repentance must forgiveness carry; 
Sure there's contrition with it when we marry. 



152 ADVERTISEMENT 

This recognition of the play was no sooner communicated 
to Mr. Johnes^ than he, with the most amiable politeness^ 
restored his foundling to the family of Mb. Fieldintq. 

Two gentlemen, of the most distinguished dramatic talents 
of the age, have shown the kindest attention to the fragment 
thus recovered. To the very liberal and friendly assistance 
of Mr. Sheridan, and to the Prologue and Epilogne, written 
by Mr. Garrick, is to be attributed much of that applause with 
which the Public have received ^^The Fathbbs; OB, Thb 

GOOD-NATUBED MAN.*' 



PEOLOGUE 

WRITTEN BY MB. GABBICE^ SPOKEN BY MB. KING 

When from the world departs a son of f ame^ 
His deeds or works embalm his precious name; 
Yet not content, the Public call for art 
To rescue from the tomb his mortal part ; 
Demand the painter^s and the sculptor's hand, 
To spread his mimic form throughout the land : 
A form, perhaps, which living, was neglected, 
And when it could not feel respect, respected. 
This night no bust or picture claims your praise, 
Our claim's superior, we his spirit raise : 
From time's dark storehouse, bring a long-lost play. 
And drag it from oblivion into day. 

But who the Author? Need I name the wit. 
Whom nature prompted as his genius writ ? 
Truth smiled on Fancy for each well-wrought story. 
Where characters live, act, and stand before ye : 
Suppose these characters, various as they are. 
The knave, the fool, the worthy, wise, and fair. 
For and against the Author pleading at your bar. 
First pleads Tom Jones — ^grateful his heart and warm- 
Brave, generous Britons, shield this play from harm ; 
My best friend wrote it ; should it not succeed. 
Though with my Sophy blest — my heart will bleed — 
Then from his face he wipes the manly tear ; 
Courage, my master. Partridge cries, don't fear : 
Should Envy's serpent hiss, or malice frown. 
Though I'm a coward, zounds ! Ill knock 'em down : 
Next, sweet Sophia comes — she cannot speak — 
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DRAMATIS PEB80NJE 

MEN 

Sib Geobob Boncottb Mr, King. 

Mb. Boncoub Mr.BentiUy. 

YouNO BoivcouB, his Son Mr. Webster. 

Old Valence Mr.ParaonM. 

YouNo Valence^ his Son Mr, Whitfield. 

Sib Gbegoby Kennel Mrs, Baddelcy. 

YouNo Kennel, his Son Mr.Dodd, 

WOMEN 

Mb8. Boncottb Mrg. Hopkins, 

Miss Bonooub Mi99Tounge, 

Miss Valencb Mr.Baddeloy. 
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-way 8 in the wrongs certainly; it is impossible for a wife to 
be in the right in any thing. 

Mb. Boncoub. My dear^ I never said so. 

Mrs. Boncour. That is as much as to say, I don't tell 
truth : I desire you will treat me with good manners at least; 
that I think I may expect. A woman of virtue, who brought 
you a fortune may expect that. 

Mr. Boncour. Madam, I esteem you for your virtue, and 
am grateful to you for your fortune; I should blush if you 
could upbraid me with lavishing it on my own pleasures, or 
ever denying you the enjoyment of it. 

Mrs. Boncour. How! have I a coach at my command? 
you keep one, indeed, but I am sure I have no command of it. 

Mr. Boncour. Indeed you wrong me. 

Mrs. Boncour. Why, have you not lent it this very morn- 
ing v/ithout my knowledge? 

Mr. Boncour. My dear, I thought the chariot would have 
served. 

Mrs. Boncour. How can that serve when I am to take 
three other ladies with me? 

Mr. Boncour. Who's there? 

Enter Servant. 

Bid John take the chariot to my cousin, and let the coach 
attend my wife — I ask your pardon, child; I own I should 
have told you of it, but business really put it out of my head. 

Mrs. Boncour. Well, and suppose I should find but one 
of the ladies at home, must I drag about a heavy coach all 
over the town, like an alderman's or a country justice of 
peace's lady? 

Mr. Boncour. Nay, since you are so unresolved — ^the 
promise was not absolute; you shall not be uneasy on any 

account TeU the fellow he need not go to my cousin at all 

— [Exit Servant]. Now, my dear, you may have your choice, 
and I hope you will be easy. 

Mrs. Boncour. Easy! yes; I have a great deal of reason 
to be easy, truly; now your relations, if they have not the 
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Sir Geoboe Boncour. I would not have you rob her; I 
would only have you keep her from robbing herself. Ah! 
I should have made an excellent husband^ if I could ever 
have been persuaded to marry. 

Mr. Boncoub. Doubtless your wife would have agreed 
rarely with this doctrine. 

Sir George Boncour. She must have been a most unrea- 
sonable woman else ; for I should have desired no more of her 
than only to do whatever I would have her. I am not that 
person you would make me appear; for, except a few diver- 
sions which I have an antipathy to, such as music, balls, 
cards, plays, operas, assemblies, visits, and entertainments. I 
should scarce ever deny her any thing. 

Mr. Boncour. Your exceptions put me in mind of some 
general pardons, where every thing is forgiven except crimes. 

Sir George Boncour. I suppose you would have me suffer 
her to keep an assembly and rendezvous of all such idle peo- 
ple as can't stay at home; that is, have nothing to do any 
where else. 

Mr. Boncour. Perhaps I love an assembly no more than 
you. 

Sir George Boncour. Why do you keep one then? 

Mr. Boncour. For the same reason that I do many other 
things not very agreeable to me, to gratify my wife. 

Sir George Boncour. But, brother, pray for what pur- 
pose do you think the law gives you a power to restrain her? 

Mr. Boncour. Brother, the law gives us many powers 
which an honest man would scorn to make use of. 

Sir George Boncour. So the advantage you receive from 
your wife's fortune, is to be her steward, while she lays it out 
in her own pleasures. 

Mr. Boncour. And that no inconsiderable one. 

Sir George Boncour. No I 

Mr. Boncour. No ; for the greatest pleasure I can enjoy 
is that of contributing to hers. 

Sir George Boncour. You are a good deal too good for 
this world, indeed you are ; and really, considering how good 
you are, you are tolerably lucky ; for were I half so good^ I 
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totally cnrbing a young man; I would not have him without a 
shilling or two in his pockety to appear scandalous at a 
coffee-house — ^no 

Mb. Boncoub. Sir George, instead of disputing longer on 
this subject, will you go with me and visit my son? — suppose 
we should find him at his studies? 

Sib Oeobge Boncoub. I as soon expect to find him at his 
prayers — Well, I will go, as I have no other business; though 
I know the world better than to expect either to convince 
myself or you. 

Mb. Boncoub. I am ready to wait on you; my coach is 
at the door. 

Sib George Boncoub. — If I should break the rascal's 
head, you'll forgive me — Keep— I'd keep him, if he was a 
son of mine. [JEzeunU 



SCENE— 4< TouNQ Boncoub's. 

TouNQ Boncoub, Miss Boncoub, Miss Valence, come 

forward. 

Young Boncoub. Dear sister, how could you let this in- 
undation of nonsense in upon us? 

Miss Boncoub. Nay, don't blame me. 

Miss Valence. Oh! I was a witness to what passed; 
however, now they are gone, I must remind you of your 
promise to let me hear that song. I think both the words 
and air admirable. 

Miss Boncoub. You will make Gteorge proud if you praise 
his poetry. 

Young Boncoub. Love or poverty makes most poets; and 
I hope I shall never want at least one of those motives — as 
Mr. Warbler is gone, I will attempt it myself. 
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Mb. Bokooub. Pray, George, donH let us intermpt yonr 
entertamment. 

Sib Oeobob Boncoub. Upon my word, my nephew showt 
an exceeding good taste in his morning diversions. 

Young Bokcoub. Yes, sir, these ladies have been so good 
as to hear a silly trifle of my own writing. 

Sib Geobge Boncoub. I am sorry we came too late, for 
I think nonsense is never so agreeable as when set to music. 

Miss Boncoub. The music my brother designed for me 
and this lady ; and I doubt not, if he had had any expectation 
of your company, my dear uncle, he would have provided 
some more serious entertainment. 

Sib Geobge Boncoub. Upon my word, sir, you have a 
very pretty house here, completely finished and furnished — 
when I was a young fellow we had not half so good a taste. 

Young Boncoub. No, sir, the age is improved since that 

time ^when a knight of the shire used to jog to town with 

a brace of geldings, and a single liveryman; and very pru- 
dently take a first floor in the Strand, when, if you asked in 
the shop for Sir Thomas, a dirty fellow behind the counter 
called out, Maid, is Sir Thomas above? — ^I dare swear, unde, 
in your time, many a tradesman hath had half a dozen m^i 
of fashion in his house. 

Sib Geobge Boncoub. If he had nine men of fashion in 
his house, he had fewer in his books, I believe. 

Miss Boncoub. And once in seven years came up madam 
in the stage-coach, to see one comedy, one tragedy, go once 
to the opera, and rig out herself and family till the next 
general election — ^ha I ha I ha I 

Sib Geobgb Boncoub. Well, Miss Malapert, and what 
do you think you have said now? why, nothing more than 
that your grandmothers had ten times as much prudence as 
yourselves. 

Enter Sebvant hastily. 

Sebvant. Sir, I ask pardon. I thought your honour had 
been gone. 
Mb. Boncoxtb. Speak out, sir. 
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Mb. Boncoub. I wish^ child^ you would take that young 
lady away> for I have something to say to your brother. 

Miss Bokcoub. La^ papa^ you are always so f iQl of secrets I 

Mb. Bokcoub. You know^ dear Harriet, how fond I am of 
your company. 

Miss Bokcoub. Yes ; eternally sending me away is a proof 
of it. 

Mb. Bokcoub. This is a disobedience which I ought to 
love you for, instead of chiding you; and I will break an 
appointment to enjoy this evening with you and your 
brother. 

Miss Bokcoub. Nay, I can't promise to be at home this 
evening, for I shall be engaged to go to the play, and if I 
should not happen to go to the play, I shall be engaged to a 
party at cards. 

Miss Valekce. Miss Boncour, you must remember your 
promise to set me down at home; my time is out, and I 
dare not stay one minute beyond it. 

Miss Bokcoub. Dare not ? ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Miss Yalekcb. No ; my father will never forgive me if I 
should. 

Enter Youkq Bokcoub. 

YouKG Bokcoub. I have got my uncle into his chariot 
at last; but he was so full of ceremony I thought I never 
should; he has made fifty bows to my servants; I never saw 
him in such a humour. 

Mb. Bokcoub. You know his temper, George, and may 
easily guess at the reason of it. 

Miss Bokcoub. WeU, if you are so positive 

Miss Valekce. Don't call me positive — ^I act against my 
inclination. 

Youkq Bokcoub. Are you going already, madam, 

you will do me the honour [Exit, leading her out. 

Mb. Bokcoub. [Alone.'] How wretched is that animal, 
whose whole happiness centres in himself; who cannot feel 
any satisfaction, but in the indulgence of his own appetite. 
I feel my children still a part of me; they are, as it were^ 
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treat my proposition with the common stale raillery of thoee 
noble freenspirited libertines, vhoee great souls disdain to be 
confined within the limits of matrimony : who laugh at con- 
stancy to the chaste arms of a woman of yirtae, while at the 
expense of health and f ortnne they are strictly faithful to 
the deceitful embraces of some vile designing harlot. 

YouNO BoKCOUR. Pardon me, sir; my thoughts of mar- 
riage are different; but I hope, sir. you will indulge me in 
choosing a wife for myself. 

Mr. Boncoub. You need not apprehend too much com- 
pulsion or restraint; but the ladv I shall recommend to you 
is so unexceptionable 

Young Boncoub. To be sincere, sir, my affections are 
already engaged; and though I have no hasty thoughts of 
marrying, yet when I do, I am determined on the person, and 
one whom I think unexceptionable on your side. 

Mb. Boncoub. Her name ? 

YouNQ Boncoub. Miss Valence. 

Mb. Boncoub. Her fortune, I apprehend, is much inferior 
to that of the lady I should have proposed; but neither her 
fortune nor family are such as shall make me endeavour to 
oppose your inclinations. 

Young Boncoub. Sir, you are ever good; though indeed 
in this you indulge me only in the common right which nature 
has bestowed on me; for to restrain the inclination in that 
point, is not a lawful but a usurped power in a parent: how 
can Nature give another the power to direct those affections 
which she has not enabled even ourselves to govern? 

Mb. Boncoub. However, you will give me leave to treat 
with Mr. Valence on this subject ; for though I know he must 
rejoice at that offer, yet he is a man of that kind who must 
he dealt with with due circumspection; and the minds of 
lovers are too much wrapt up in sublime pleasures, to attend 
to the low settlement of worldly affairs. 

Enter Sebvant. 

Servant. Sir, Monsieur Valence desires to know if your 
honour be at home. 
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utmost of his power? But^ Charles^ I hope you will make 
your friends partakers of your father's generosity: you will 
dine with us to-day. 

Young Valekoe. Your company is generally too expen- 
sive for me. 

YouNQ BoNCOUB. Why, faith, the world is grown to such 
a pass, that, without expense, a man cannot keep good com- 
pany. 

YouNQ Valbnce. By good company, I suppose you mean 
embroidered company; for men of sense are to be come at 
cheaper. 

YouNQ BoNCOUB. By good company, I mean polite com- 
pany; for true politeness, though it does not make a man of 
sense, it mends him. 

Young Valence. But does politeness never dine without a 
French cook, nor eat out of anything but plate ? 

Young Boncoub. To show you I think otherwise, I will 
dine with you wherever you please. 

Young Valence. Why, my business with you was, to let 
you know my father has been so good to give my sister leave 
to spend this day at your house; now, if you will, without 
ceremony, let me invite myself to the same place 

Young Boncoub. You make me perfectly happy, and I 
hope to know something this afternoon which will make 
you so ; at least, if you wish to call me brother as eagerly as I 
do to call you by that name. 

Young Valence. Need I declare that to you ? 

Young Boncoub. Then I assure you, your father's con- 
sent is only wanting. 

Young Valence. Hal ^you make me happy, indeed; 

for were the alliance less advantageous, he is so good, so 
indulgent, I will fly to him, and throw myself at his feet to 
obthin it. 

Young Boncoub. I believe my chariot is at the door; I 

will carry you Oh, my dear Charles, my spirits are now 

so high, that it must be an uncommon accident which will 
ruffle them; and believe me, the vast delight which the near 
prospect of enjoyment of my love affords me, is not a little 
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has been a long acquaintance and intimacy between onr fam* 

ilies. 

Old Yalekob. There has been bo indeed, and highly to 
zny satisfaction. 

Mb. Boncoub. I am deceived, my very good old friend, 
if there are not some who wish a much closer alliance; 
you know, Mr. Valence, my way hath been always to dis- 
cover my sentiments, without great formality of introduction; 
in short, I have discovered a very particular intimacy be- 
tween our younger branches; I am mistaken if they are not 
desirous to knit the alliance still closer. 

Old Valence. Sol (just what I feared). \^Aside. 

Mb. Boncoub. But you know, my old friend, the views 
of young people, and of their parents, in matrimony, are 
extremely different; theirs is only the satisfaction of an im- 
mediate passion, ours looks forward to their future happiness. 

Old Valence. Sir, I am surprised at what you tell me. 

[Canfusedljf. 

Mb. Bokcoub. Why surprised? it is but a natural 
affection. 

Old Valence. It is an affection, sir, which I never en- 
couraged in them. 

Mb. Boncoub. It is in our power, Mr. Valence 

Old Valence. I shall be very ready to contribute mine, 
I assure you; I scorn to connive at my children's stealing a 
match into any family, particularly my friend's: I do as^ 
sure you, I should scorn it. 

Mb. Boncoub. I believe, indeed, you would ^but 



Old Valence. If I had had but the least suspicion- 



if such a thing had ever entered into my thoughts, yon 
should have known it that moment. 

Mb. Boncoub. I am convinced, but give me leave 

perhaps the advantage may be somewhat of your side. 

Old Valence. Dear sir, the whole world knows how 
infinitely it is so ; but I am not like the world in all respects ; 
I am not so devoted to my interest to do a mean thing; I 
would not do a mean thing for the world. 

Mb. Boncoub. Nor am I so like the world to place my 
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Mb. BosconL Ay! 



Old Yjxencs. Are yon oertiin your 8cm his so Tioleiit 
an affection for my dangfatei ? 

Mr. BoxcoiTB. I am certain. 

Old Valence. And that your danghter has the same 
liking towards my son? 

Mb. Boxcoub. Women are not so open on these occasional 
but I have reason to beliere it. 

Old Valexce. And they meet, I suppose, with a snit- 
able return of affection from my children? 

Mb. Boncoub. I believe they do. 

Old Valence. And you are entirely willing to have this 
double match go forward ? 

31b. Boncocb. I am desirous of it, earnestly desirous. 

Old Valence. So that my consent alone is wanting? 

Mb. Boncoub. Even so. 

Old Valence. It will require great consideration. 

Mb. Boncoub. How? 

Old Valence. Mr. Boncour, I have always had the 
greatest respect for you and your family; there is nothing 
in my power which I would not do to serve you; consider, 
sir, I have but two children, a boy and a girl, they are my 
all, and the disposal of them is a matter of great weight; 
you cannot expect me to be so hasty in taking any measures 
leading to it. 

Mb. Boncoub. Why, what objections can you apprehend ? 

Old Valence. I don't know: I have not yet considered 

enough of the matter. ^You will excuse me, Mr. Boncour, 

but treaties of this nature oblige us to inquire a little into 
one another's affairs : why, that estate now of yours in Hamp- 
shire is a very ill-timbered estate. 

Mb. Boncoub. Sir, I am in no doubt but that my estate 
will be able to answer your demands. 

Old Valence. They will not be unreasonable, Mr. Bon- 
cour; I shall act in a most generous manner; I have always 
despised those who have used any art in their actions; I shall 
be glad if it happens to fall within my power to oblige yon; 
but, truly, this affair requires great consideration. 
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Old Valbnoe. What an imperiinent question is that I 
You give me fine encouragement to be generous to you; 
why should I ask you? I have reason^ no doubt of it^ but 
your cheeks answer me better than your lips; that blush 
sufSciently assures me what you think of him. 

Miss Valekoe. If I blushed, sir, it was at your sus- 
picion, for I am sure Mr. Boncour is no more to me than 
another man. 

Old Valekoe. But suppose I have a desire he should 
be more to you ? 

Miss Valence. I shall be dutiful to you in all things. 

Old Valence. I believe it will be an easy piece of duty; 
you are all very dutiful when you are ordered to follow your 
inclinations; but, young lady, what I insist on at present 
is, that if this gentleman has your affections you will be so 
good as to conceal them. 

Miss Valence. Pray, sir, why should you think he has 
my affections? 

Old Valence. Again at your whys I Madam, I tell you 
I expect you to behave with discretion; that is, in other words, 
to deal as dishonestly with your lover as you do with your 
father; I am sure you can never repine at such easy com- 
mands; so this afternoon I desire you will put on all your 
reserve, all your airs and indifference : but, perhaps you have 
given him encouragement already, perhaps you have dutifully 
intended to marry him without consent or approbation of 
mine. 

Miss Valence. Indeed, sir, you have no reason 

Old Valence. How, have I no reason I a pretty compli- 
ment to your father; go to your chamber, madam, and stay 
there till you have learnt a more respectful behaviour. 

Miss Valence. Sir, I obey [Exit. 

Old Valence. Ah, there's nothing like severity I children 
are so vile, that one dares.not indulge one's good inclination 
towards them: I have brought all this on me by my own 
generosity : but now for the business with Boncour, I will go 
to my lawyer, and we will draw up proposals together. An 
imprudent man in my situation woidd have testified imme- 
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Young Boncoub. I am sorry for that, sir, pray what 
is it? 

Mr. Boncour. Nothing more than trying to get truth 
from a woman; it seems we have been under a mistake all 
this while, and one half of our treaty is abortive; your sister 
disavows all regard for Mr. Valence. 

Young Boncour. I am glad of it ! for I should be sorry 
if she threw away her aflfections on one so worthless — one 
who, while he is addressing her, is engaged to another woman. 

Mr. Boncour. How ! 

Young Boncour. Sir, I have had ocular demonstration; 
nay, I question if he be not married already; at least, I am 
certain every thing is concluded. 

Mr. Boncour. Say you so? this very well accotmts for 
that backwardness which surprised me in the father 

Miss Boncour. Ha, ha, ha, — ^an affection, indeed I — ^ha, 
ha, ha! — ^no, I assure you, cir, I have no affection — an af- 
fection truly! — ^no, I have all the abhorrence and contempt 
in the world for him. 

Young Boncour. Dear sister, don't be in a passion. 

Miss Boncour. I am in no passion, brother; it is impos- 
sible for a man I hate and despise to put me in a passion; 
no, brother, when I know a man to be a villain, I assure 
you, brother, he shall never have it in his power to give me 
uneasiness. 

Young Boncour. But, my dear 

Miss Boncour. No, brother, I would not have you think 
I am in a passion on his account ; all thpt vexes me is, that 
my father should think I had a value for him. 

Young Boncour. Well, dear sir, I believe I need not 
fear to ask you the success of the business you was so kind 
to undertake. 

Mr. Boncour. Upon my word, George, it was such as 
surprised me, till you accounted for it, by this engagement 
of young Valence's ; I think, on comparing his circumstances, 
I might have expected a more hearty concurrence; but I do 
assure you, the best answer I could obtain was, that he would 
consider of it. 
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barbarous treatment; and so the story you raised of poor 
Valence is absolutely false? 

YouNQ BoNcouB. As mere fiction as ever came from a 
traveller or a newspaper. 

Mb. Boncoub. Well, child, I think you need say no more 
to encourage me to include you in tiie treaty, at least I 
shall take your silence for consent. 

Miss Boncour, Then if I must speak 

Young Boncour, Let it be truth for once. 

Miss BoNCOUB. The devil take the story — ^for I never 
vras more frightened by one in all my life. 

Mb. Boncoub. George, I think there will be no farther 
obstruction; Mr. Valence will be here this afternoon; and 
as soon as matters can be settled by the lawyers, you may 
depend on your happiness. 

Young Boncoub. Here is my mother coming this way; 
I believe it would be my sister's wish, as well as mine, that 
this affair should be yet a secret from her. 

Mb. Boncoub. I think you are in the wrong there; nor 
am I willing she should be unacquainted with a thing of this 
nature. 

Young Boncoub. At least, sir, till I have the honour of 
seeing you again. 

MiSB Boncoub. Ay, do, dear sir. 

Mb. Boncoub. Well, so far I will indulge you. 

[Exeunt Young Boncour and Miss Boncour. 

Enter Mbs. Boncoub. 

Mrs. Boncoub. Do Mr. Valence's family dine here to-day^ 

Mb. Boncoub. Yes, my dear. 

Mb8. Boncoub. Very well, then, I will dine abroad. 

Mb. Boncoub. As you please, child, since your dauj^ter 
is at home. 

Mbs. Boncoub. I know, sir, it is a matter of indifference 
to you; but I think you need not affect it — it would be 
dviller to express some regard for me, though it was never 
so counterfeit. 
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and, perhaps, might prefer it to the agreeable Miss Yalenoe 
herself. 

Mb. Boncoub. She is a guest of my daughter's, not of 
mine : surely you don't coneeive I have any particular pleasure 
in Miss Valence's company? 

Mrs. Boncoub. Oh, I am not jealous, I assure you; you 
wrong me mightily if you think I am jealous; she must be 
a poor creature, indeed, who could be jealous of every little 
flirt; no, I should have too much contempt for the man who 
delighted in the conversation of such flirts; but this I think 
I might reasonably expect, that he would enjoy them by him- 
self, and not insist on my being of the company. 

Mb. Boncoub. You cannot charge me with any such 
behaviour, nay, scarce with a single desire that would con- 
tradict your inclinations; therefore, when you told me you 
would dine abroad, I answered, Just as you please; though 
I knew not the company to be disagreeable to you. 

Mrs. Boncoub. But I will not dine abroad, Mr. Boncour, 
I will dine at home; pray give me leave to know my own 
inclinations better than you ; I am neither a fool nor a child, 
whatever you may think of me, nor will I be treated as 
such by any husband in the universe! What I I suppose I 
must shortly come with my hands before me, and ask yon 
leave before I do any thing! Pray, Mr. Boncour, will you 
give me leave to make a few visits this morning? 

Mb. Boncoub. Ha, ha, ha! My dear, did I ever deny 
youl 

Mbs.* Boncoub. You insist on my asking, then, it seems, 
but I assure you I shall not; I did not part with my fortune 
to part with my liberty too, so your servant. [Exit, 

Mb. Boncoub. Well, Sir George is in the right; I have 
spoiled this woman certainly; for her temper from a good 
one is now become intolerable; but she brought me a for- 
time ; true, she did, and an immense one, and with it, what 
I took for better and for worse; and so it is idle to complain. 

[Exit. 
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Mb. Bokcoub. Oh, Sir George, I am particniarlj glad 
to see you; I will give you an instance that your opinion 
of mankind is juster than my own; since I saw you, I have, 
to comply with my son's inclinations, proposed a match in 
Mr. Yidence's family; could you imagine he would send me 
such a letter as this in answer? oh, you need only lode at 
the articles. 

Sib Oboboe Boncoub. [Reading.] Well, what of this ? 

Mb. Bokcoub. What I can you think the man is in his 
senses? 

Sib Obobob Boncoub. Certainly; for 'tis impossible he 
should suppose you to be in yours, when you made him the 
offer to which this letter is an answer. 

Mb. Boncoub. But, brother, is my making him an ad- 
yantageous offer a reason ior so impudent an imposition? 

Sib Obobgb Boncoub. Ay, surely, no one can give an- 
other a stronger hint to impose upon him than by first im- 
posing upon himself; you have infinite obligations to him 
I think, for he sees you have an inclination to beggary, 
and therefore would make you a beggar. Besides, can any 
thing be more reasonable than what he proposes? I am 
sure I should not expect such gentle terms in the same 
case I What doth he desire of you more than to throw your* 
self on the bounty of your son? Well, and who the devil 
would make any scruple of trusting a son, — especially such 
a son as yours — a fine gentleman — one who keeps a wench 
— Never fear, man, I warrant he'll allow you pocket-money 
enough. 

Mb. Boncoub. Raillery, Sir George, may exceed the 
bounds of good nature as well as good breeding; I did not 
expect that you would have treated the serious concerns of 
my family in so ludicrous a manner, nor have laughed at me 
when I asked your advice. 

Sib Geobob Boncoub. Zounds I what shall I say? I 
thought to have pleased you, by calling his demands reason- 
able; shall I take the other side of the question? for, like a 
lawyer, I can speak on either ; he hath taken the most prudent 
way of calling you a fool, and his proposals seem to proceed 
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SCENE IL— Old Valekoe'b House. 
Enter Old Valekoe and Servant. 

Old Valence. Sir Gregory come to town, say yon? 

Servant. He is at the coffee-house, and will be here im- 
mediately. 

Old Valence. Well, show him up. [Exit Servant] 
What great affair can have brought him up, who has no^ 
I believe, been in town these twenty years? something of 
vast importance must have drawn him from his foxhounds I 
he hath been so long absent, the town will be a sight to 
him, at least he will be a sight to the town. [Sir Gregory 
halloos mthouWl He is not far off, I hear. 

Enter Sir Gregory Eennel. 

Sir Gregory Kennel. Hey a vox, Master Valence — 
how goes it, my old friend ? you look surprised to see me in 
town. 

Old Valence. I must confess. Sir Gregory, you were 
one of the last persons I expected to see here. 

Sir Gregory Kennel. It is like a fox running against 
the wind: well, how does madam, and how does your fine 
son do ? 

Old Valence. Alas! my wife, poor woman, I have lost 
her some time : I thought you must have heard of that. 

Sir Gregory Kennel. Like enough I may: I can't re- 
member every trifle. 

Old Valence. I hope your family is well. Sir Gregory? 

Sir Gregory Kennel. Why I have lost my lady too, 
since I saw you; she is six feet deep, by George I but the 
boys are well enough: Frank, he is at home; and Will is 
at Oxford ; and the Squire, he is just come from his travels. 

Old Valence. And how does Master Francis? I think 
he is my godson. 
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shoes cleaned; the dog's gro¥m so nice sinoe his travels, that 
he did but just step into a kennel, though he waVt oyer 
the instep; the shoes o'un must be cleaned immediately; 
I will step and see for un, and be back with you in an 
instant ^Exit. 

Old Yalencb. If this cub hath no more wit thm hia 
father, it will not be difficult to match him to my own 
daughter. He will be a much greater match than young 
Boncour: this is an effect of my prudence; but I am afraic^ 
as unreasonable as my demands are to Boncour, folly will 
make him accept them; if he should, I can raise them so 
high, that, even so great a fool as he is, he will reject them: 
however, I will be first sure on this side. 

Enter Sir Grbgory Kennel and Tounq Kennel. 

Sib Gregory Kennel. Here he is; here is the boy; child^ 
this is my friend, Mr. Valence. 

[Young Kennel runs to Old Valence and Jcisses his hand. 

Old Valenoe. I am glad to see you returned. 

Young Kennel. Par die I Sir, your most himible servant. 

Sir Gregory E^ennel. Is not he a fine gentleman? 
Well, Gregory, let us hear a little more of your travels; 
come, don't be ashamed before folks, don't — Come, tell us 
what you 

Young Kennel. Dear old gentleman, don't give your- 
self any pain on my account: I should have made the tour 
of Europe to very little purpose if I had any modesty left 

Sir Gregory Kennel. Neighbour Valence, do ask him 
about places. 

Old Valence. Pray, sir, how do you like Venice? 

Young Kennel. Not at all ; %ad, it stands in the middle 
of the sea I 

Sir Gregory Kennel. Howl no lies, Greg,— don't put 
the traveller upon us I 

Old Valence. Indeed he speaks truth. How do you like 
the humour, the temper of the Italians? 

Young Kennel. I don't know any thing of them, for 
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Old Valence. Oh^ infinitely well, indeed I he is leally 
a finished gentleman 

Sib Gbeooby Kennel. Ay, is he not a fine fellow ? But, 
Greg, you don't tell Mr. Valence half what you told me about 
a strange man at Orlines. 

YouNQ Kennel. You will excuse my father's pronuncia- 
tion, as he has never been abroad: he means Orleans, where 
I saw one of the largest men I ever saw in my life; I believe 
he was about eight foot high. 

Sib Obegoby Kennel. What a misfortune it is not to 
travel in one's youth : I can scarce forgive my father's memory 
for keeping me at home. Well, but about the King of 
France ? 

Young Kennel. Zounds! father, don't ask me so many 
questions. You see, sir, what a putt he is. 

[Aside to Valence. 

Sib Gbeooby Kennel. Why, you rogue, what did I send 
you abroad for, but to tell me stories when you came home? 

YouNQ Kennel. You sent me abroad, sir, to learn to 
be a fine gentleman, and to teach me to despise clownish 
fellows. 

Old Valence. Come, Sir Gregory, perhaps the young 
gentleman will be more open over a bottle; what say you? 

Sib Gbegoby Kennel. You know I never flinch from a 
bottle; and we will have some stories after a glass. Well, 
Greg, you know what I came to town about, and this gen« 
tleman will assist us ; he will recommend a wife to you. 

Young Kennel. I am this gentleman's very humble 
servant; but I want none of his assistance. There is a 
lady whom I knew before I went abroad, and saw again 
last night with another young lady at the play, and martblue 
if I marry any other woman. 

Sib Gbegoby Kennel. How, sirrah ! 

Young Kennel. Pray, dear old gentleman, don't put on 
that grum look : rat me, do you think I have made the tour 
of Europe to be snubbed by an English father when I came 
home again? 

Sib Gbegoby Kennel. Sirrah, 111 beat the tour of Europe 
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braid me with want of affection: but this is a mere trick, 
a poor scheme of Mr. Valence's, to take advantage of yonr 
passions and my indulgence. 

YouNO BoKCOUB. So, we are sacrificed to contention 
Hwixt our fathers for the superiority of understanding. 

Mr. Bonoour. You injure me, son; the low, dirty repu- 
tation of cunning I scorn and detest 

Enter Mrs. Boncoub. 

Mrs. Boncour. So^ sir, I hear there are marriages going 
on in the family, which I was not to be acquainted with. 

Mr. Boncour. Pardon me, my dear; I intended to have 
acquainted you, and should before, but for a particular 
reason. 

Mrs. Boncour. What reason, pray? 

Mr. Boncour. You need not concern yourself. 

Mrs. Boncour. Indeed I not concern myself ! who am I P 
have not I an equal concern, ay, and a superior one? 

Mr. Boncour. But hear me, madam. 

Mrs. Boncour. No, I won^t hear any thing said for the 
match ; it is below them in family and fortune both. 

Mr. Boncour. I do not intend 

Mrs. Boncour. I don't care what you intend; you may 
keep your reasons to yourself, if you please; but, as for the 
double marriage, I will have no such thing; all your plots 
sha'n't compass it. 

Mr. Boncour. I tell you it is broke off ^there is to 

be no match. 

Mrs. Boncour. How, no match I and pray what was the 
reason you kept it a secret from me? 

Mr. Boncour. Ma'am I 

Mrs. Boncour. So ! I am nobody in the house ; matches 
are made and unmade, and I know nothing of the matter. 
And why do you break it off? 

Mr. Boncour. Because his demands were monstrous 

exorbitant beyond credibility. 

Mrs. Boncour. And pray what was the reason you kept 
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of our children^ and truly if I can submit to them, you, Mr. 
Boncour, may be satisfied. 

Young Boncoub. Nay, then, I think it is a good time 
for me to appear: Oh, madam, eternal blessings on your 
goodness, which it shall be the business of my life to deseire I 
Oh, cease not till you have prevailed on his obdurate heart 
to relent. 

Miss Boncoub. I must second my brother ^Haye pity 

on him, dear mamma I see how he trembles, his lips are pale, 
his voice falters I Oh, consider what he suffers with the 
apprehension of losing the woman he loves; though my 
father's cruel heart is deaf to all his sufferings, you are all 
goodness, all tenderness; you, I know, will not bear to see 
him miserable I 

Mbs. Boncoub. Why do you address yourself to me? 
there stands the good man who wisely contrived this match, 
and then with so much resolution broke it off. 

YouNO Boncoub. My passion, till you encouraged it, wit 

governable ^'Twas you, sir, who bid me hope, who cherished 

my young love; and, though the modesty of her sex may 
make her backward to own it, my sister's heart is as deeply 
concerned as mine. 

Miss Boncoub. Thank you, brother, but never mind me : 

1 had my father's command to give my promise, and 

I must not obey him if he commands me to break it. 

YouNO Boncoub. [Takes hold of his sleeve.'] Sir, I beseech 
you- 



Miss Boncoub. [Takes hold of the other.] Dear papa 

Mbs Boncoub. And for what reason was this secret kept 
from me? 

Miss Boncoub. When he hath put it into his children'a 
heads 

Young Boncoub. When their whole happiness is at stake. 
-Then it is into a family of so good a character- 



Mbs. Boncoub. I must take my children's parts, and you 
shall consent or never 



Miss Boncoub. I'll never let go your hand- 
YouNG Boncoub. Ill never rise again — 
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worldly motiveB, such as should never enter into the ihoog^ 
of a good man 

YouNO BONCOUB. Too true 

Sib Oeoboe Boncour. To disappoint all their hopes, to 
ruin all their fair prospects of happiness — to throir your wife 
into an ill humour 

Mk8. Boncour. Monster! 

BiK Geoboe Boncoub. To make your son here distracted. 

YouKo Boncoub. Unnatural father 1 

Sib Oeoroe Boncoub. To break your daughter's heart! 

Miss Boncour. Cruel! barbarous! 

Mr. Boncour. Now madam, wife, children, marry, do 

as you will 1 oppose you no longer a leaf may as well 

swim against a cataract-- — 

Mrs. Boncour. But why keep it a secret from me? why 
must not I be trusted with a secret? 

YouNO Boncour. And may I depend on my father's 
permission to \)c happy ? 

Mr. Boncour. Even as you please, sir — — ay, — mA^^y m^ 
and you too, I will prevent you the trouble of speaking. 

Young Boncour. Come, dear girl, let us haste to make 
our friends happy with the news. 

\ Exeunt Mrs. Boncour, Young Boncour, Miss Boncour. 

Sir Oeoroe Boncour. Ha, ha, ha! 

Mr. Boncour. You use me kindly, brother. 

Sir Gkoroe Boncour. How would you have me useyou, 
brother ? you must excuse me if I don't follow your example : 
you see an instance now, that by humouring these good people 
I have gained their affections, I mean their thanks; affections, 
indeed, they have none, but for themselves; but had I taken 
your part, and spoken my real sentiments, I had pulled an 
old house on my head ; your wife would have abused me, your 
daughter have hated me, and your son have wished to send me 
out of the world. 

Mr. Boncour. But is this consistent with your behaviour 
this afternoon, when I received your letter? 

Sir George Boncour. Remember, brother, we were alone 
then ; and at the worst I should only have opposed my judg- 
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Young Valence. No^ indeed don't I, nor he neither, 
that's better : — ^plague ! if he could do that, I believe I should 
be a little dviller to him — ^no, no, that's out of his power, I 
assure you; my tutor let me into that secret a great while 
ago. 

Enter Miss Yalenob. 

Old Valence. Oh, here comes my daughter according 
to my orders. Now if he had not unluckily seen this wench 
at the play lAHde. 

Miss Valence. Did you send for me, sir? 

Old Valence. I send for you I no; but come hither. 

YouNO Kennel. Hal parblieul 'tis she — ^'tis the very 
same. 

Miss Valence. What coxcomb is this? {^Aside, 

YouNO Kennel. This is the most lucky adventure that 
hath happened in all my travels. 

Old Valence. You stare at my daughter as if yon had 
seen her before. 

YouNO Kennel. As certain as I have seen the King of 
France; — ^but, sir, is this lady your daughter? 

Old Valence. She is, sir; I have only one other child. 

Young Kennel. Then I believe, sir, you are father to 
I' an angel ; you know, sir, I told you I saw a lady at the play, 
j' and for whom I would be disobedient to all iJie fathers in 
V the universe. 
P Old Valence. I protest, sir, you surprise me 

Miss Valence. Sir, may I go? 

Old Valence. Ay, ay, child : — ^go— go. 



I. 



[Exit Miss Valence. 
V Young Kennel. Sir! — ^madam, can you be so barbarous? 

\ Old Valence. Sir Gregory will be back in a minute. I 

would not have him know any thing of this for the world, 
u he would run me through the bddy, though I am innocent. 

T Young Kennel. Never fear him, I will defend you. 

Let me see her once more. 
7 Old Valence. You phall see her strain ; but have patience, 

if you will get your father away, and return back by your- 
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SiB Gbegoby Kennel. Would she? let me see her there 
once, I'll answer for her; why, Mr. Valence, 111 tell yon what 
I did to myself. I married this bo/s mother in this town, 
she was a woman of fashion, a well-bred woman; though I 
had but a small fortune with her, but twenty thousand 
pounds. — I married her for love; well, the next morning, 
down tumbled her and I to Dirty Park, and when I had her 
there, ecod, I kept her there: and whenever she asked to go 
to Ijondon, my answer was, that as I hated the town myself, 
she had better stay till she had a daughter old enough to be 
her companion. 

Old Valence. But she was not a woman of quality. Sir 
Gregory. 

Sib Oreqory Kennel. No, not quite your tip-top of all, 
not one of your duchesses nor your countesses, but her fath^ 
was a squire, and that's quality enough. 

Old Valence. Now you talk like a reasonable man. 

YouNO Kennel. Ay, faith, thaf s something like a Chris* 
tian. 

Sib Greooby Kennel. Why, you rogue, do you make 
a heathen of me? why, did I ever talk otherwise? 

Old Valence. Nay, do not be captious. Sir Greg* 
ory. 

Sib Greoobt Kennel. Captious! ha, ha, ha! Why, do 
you think I am angry with the boy for his wit? no, no, 
let him be as sharp as he will, I always encourage his wi^ 
that is the chief thing he learnt in his travels. 

Enter Sebvant. 

Servant. Sir George Boncour, sir — 

Sib Gbegoby Kennel. But come, Mr. Valence, lefs go 
and crack one bottle together. 

Old Valence. Show him up. [Exit Servant.] Excuse 
me, Sir Gregory, I have business. 

Sir Gregory Kennel. Well, come Greg, you sha'n't 
flinch — ^ah, Mr. Valence, I assure you the rogue is as true 
an Englishman at his glass as ever. J^ExiL 
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think me more than man^ or that my heart is Btone? is flint? 
Oh, my good Sir George, you know not how tenderly I fed 
the miafortimes of others— of my friends' especially^ and of 
him my best of friends; I am too tender-hearted for a man. 

Sib Oeoboe Boncoub. I know your goodness^ your ex- 
cessive goodness, and therefore contrary to the express charge, 
that of all men you should know nothing of the matter 

Old Yalekoe. I am obliged to him — ^I know the reason 
of that, but I find you don't. [Aside. 

Sir Geoboe Boncoub. I say contrary to his express in- 
junction; I acquaint you with his misfortunes; since I know 
you are both able and willing to save him from disgrace; a 
mere trifle will do it, though nothing but money will do. 

Old Valence. Money! why does he not sell? why does 
he not mortgage ? there is an estate of his contiguous to mine; 
I have a value for it, as it is his; and rather than it shall go 
to a stranger, I will borrow the money to purchase it — (men 
in distress always sell pennyworths). [Ande. 

Sib Geobqe Boncoub. (Damned rascal!) {Aside.'] 
Well, I'll tell him what you say. 

Old Valence. Pray do. — ^Your humble servant^ and 
)ray if that estate be sold, let me have the refusal of it. 
Exit Sir George.] Mercy on me! where can one find an 
lonest man? that ever he should lay such a plot of inters 
marriage between our families, when he knew himself un- 
done! how wary ought a man to be in each moment of his 
life, when every fool is a politician, and capable of laying 
schemes to attack him. 

Enter Young Valence. 

YouNO Valence. Oh, sir, I have news which I am snie 
will please you ! Mr. Boncour hath consented to your terms, 
so there is now no impediment to the union of our families. 

Old Valence. Indeed, there is an impediment which 
will be never got over; in short, I have news for you, which 
I am afraid will not please you. Mr. Boncour is undone. 

Young Valence. Undone, sir! 



I 
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SCENE n.— Mr. Boncoub'b House. 
Enter Young Boncoub and Miss Bongoub. 

Miss Boncoub. La, brother, you are always teaaing m 
with your odious questions: what condition is my heart in 
What condition is your own in? We seem to be pretty mud 
in the same circumstances. 

Young Boncoub. I confess, and glory in it. I wondei 
why the devil women should have more reserve than men. 

Miss Boncoub. Oh, don't be angry with us on that ao 
count; we have not a bit more than is useful to us; anc 
really it seems well enough contrived to keep your whimsica! 
affections alive, which seldom pursue us longer than 701 
have difficulties thrown in your way. 

Young Boncour. As you have had no ezperienoe, sister 
you must have heard this from others; and, believe me 
child, they told thee those frightful stories, and made bug- 
bears of men merely to deter thee from marrying, thafs all 
they only frighten thee, as they do children, with apparitions 

Miss Boncoub. It is preposterous though to frighten ns 
in order to make us desire to lie alone. 

Young Boncoub. Well, you don't know but I am ai 
exception to your first rule, if it be general. [Miss Bonoom 
sighs.'] Why that sigh ? 

Miss Boncoub. I wish there may be another. 

Young Boncoub. I am convinced you will find anothei 
in my friend Valence. 

Miss Boncoub. It is my interest to hope so, since yoi 
have contrived among you to marry me to him. 

Young Boncoub. All compliance! you have no affectioi 
for him, then? 

Miss Boncoub. Shall I tell you the truth, brother? 

Young Boncoub. I would not put you to too violenl 
pain, sister; but if, without great danger of your life, il 
might come out — 
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be assured of ^ while your happiness is in my power, you ahall 
never be miserable. 

YouKO Valbncb. Yet consider, madam, consider my con- 
dition; If who, if I was possessed of all my father's fortone, 
should be an unworthy offering to your beauty: with what 
assurance can I throw a disinherited son at your feet ? 

Miss Bonooub. Fathers often threaten what they never 
perform; but let yours be ever so obstinate, I know my 
father's good nature to be such, that he will settle a fortune 
on us that will enable us to live at our ease, if not in splendour. 

Young Valence. Oh! my dearest love, I fear there are 
no hopes from that quarter; for the reason of my father's 
breaking off the match was an account he just received from 
undoubted authority, that your father is irretrievably ruined, 
and is not worth a shilling in the world. 

Miss Boncoub. Good Heavens! what do I hear? 

Young Valence. 'Tis but too true; and 'tis with the 
utmost reluctance I come the fatal messenger of such un- 
welcome tidings! Oh, that I were now but master of the 
fortune I am entitled to, that I might prove the sincerity 
of my passion; that I might show my sole object was the 
possession of your lovely self, without any sordid views of 
fortune. 

Miss Boncoub. Then all the flattering prospects of hap- 
piness I had before me is vanished in an instant. 

Young Valence. Why so, my angel? if the change of 
fortune makes no change in our love, we may still be happy. 

Miss Boncoub. Happy! what, by indulging a hopeless 
passion? 

Young Valence. Why hopeless? it is in our power in- 
stantly to realise its joys — curse on all those who conspired 
to fetter love with any chains to make it subservient to the 
gain of lawyers and priests; cannot we trust to the ties of 
nature, and our own affections? Is not this dear hand 
securily enough for your heart, without a more formal union? 
Oh, melting softness. (Ha ! by my hopes she dissolves — ^111 
carry her now.) [Aside."] my paradise, this hour, thii 
minute, this instant 
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of mankiiidy and blamed nothing but the most notorions 
Tlllainy? Have not your doors been open as those of an 
hospital to the sustenance of the poor? nay^ have yon 
not taken them from a prison^ and brought them to your 
table? Are there not many rich men who owe the original 
of their wealth to your bounty; and yet^ if after all that 
you have done^ should you not be able to borrow five pounds 
in the town, would it not cure you? 

Mr. Boncoub. Why should I be sorry that I have been 
good, because others are evil? If I have acted right I have 
done well, though alone; if wrong, the sanction of all man^ 
kind would not justify my conduct. 

Sib Oeobqe Boncoub. I tell you, sir, you have not acted 
right; you have acted very wrong in doing kindness to a 
parcel of rogues and rascals, who with the tenth part of your 
understanding have called you fool for serving them; have 
privately laughed at you in your prosperity, and will publicly 
despise you in your adversity — a good-natured manl Ohl 
'tis a precious character. 

Mb. Boncoub. Ha, ha, ha! brother, you yourself are a 
good-natured man, and don^t know it. 

Sib Geoboe Boncoub. Why, truly, I have been guilty 
of some infirmities of that kind, for which I am heartily 
sorry; I have told a man he deserved to be hanged, when 
he ought to have been broke on the wheel; and sometimes 
I pay my tradesmen's bills in half a year without deduction, 
when the rascals would gain three per cent, if I paid them 
in a twelvemonth: I have refused going to law with a man 
for a debt, only because I knew he could not pay the charges : 
I have shaken a rogue by the hand, only because it was the 
fashion; and have expressed abundance of sorrow for the 
misfortunes of my acquaintance when they have not given 
me the least uneasiness; yes, I think, in the main, I am too 
good-natured truly. 

Mb. Boncoub. Well, Sir Qeorce, let the effects this 
scheme of yours produces upon my children be the test of onr 
principles. 

Sib Geobge Boncoub. Content 
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Mb. Boncoub. Well, Sir Oeorge, what think you now? 

Sib Geobge Boncoub. Think 1 why I think he has smel 
out the trick, and has artfully contrived this cheap mefho 
of appearing meritorious in your eyes. 

Mb. Boncoub. Oh, brother, that is too severe a oenaoic 
the feeling that he showed, the warmth, the eamertness wit 
which he expressed himself, could never be assumed by on 
not accustomed to dissemble. 

Sib Geoboe Boncoub. Well, if that be the case, all 
can say is, that you have damned good luck in having 
son whose natural disposition was so good, that all the pain 
you have taken have not been able to spoil him entirely—— 
But who have we here ? 

Enier Sib Gbeooby Esnnbl. 

Sib Gbeooby Kennel \enUTing\. Pshaw I at home ii 
deed I plague on thee; dost think I want to ask whether 
man's at home when I see him at the window? Neighbou 
Boncour, how fares it? ^what. Sir (}eorgeI 

Mb. Boncoub. Is it possible! Sir Gregory Eennel i 
town! 

Sib Gbeooby Kennel. That question hath been aake 
by every one I have seen since I have been here : why shotd 
it not be as possible for us country gentlemen to come t 
town, as for you town gentlemen to come into the country 
I don't know whether you are glad to see us here, but w 
should be glad to see some of you there a little oftener. 

Mb. Boncoub. I hope you left all well there. Si 
Gregory ? 

Sib Gbeooby Kennel. Yes ; I left the tenants very well 
and they give their humble service to you, would be ver 
glad of your company to spend a little of your money amongi 
them. 

Mr. Boncoub. But how does your family. Sir Gregory 
how does my godson do ? 

SiB Gbeooby Kennel. Why, the squire is very well; 
was bringing him to see you; but I taught un to travel. 
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Mb. Bonoour. My daughter. Sir Oregory, will be the 
i properest person to ask. 

Siu Greqoby Kennel. Not at all ; what signifies asking a 
person a question, when you know beforehand what will be 
the answer; especially when you know that answer to be a 

false one No, no, the boy shall ask her, and then they 

will lie to one another; for if she swears she does nc^ 
love him, he'll swear hell love her for ever, and that is as 
good a one. 

Mr. Boncoub. Sir Gregory, I am sensible of the honour 
you propose me, but shall neither force nor oppose her in- 
clination. 

Miss Boncoub. I find he hath not heard our story. 

Sib Gregoby Kennel. Well, my little GiUifiower, since 
I am to ask thee, what would it say to a hearty, healthy, 
good-humoured young dog, that would love thee till thy heart 
ached? 

Miss Boncoub. Sir 1 1 don't understand you. 

Sib Gbegoby Kennel. lud, there is a 

Miss Boncoub. Hold, sir, no rudeness; when I am 
properly asked, I shall know how to answer. [BxiL 

Sib Gbegoby Kennel. That is, when she is asked by 
the young fellow ; that, I suppose, is properly asked. 

Sib Geoboe Boncoub. "Hs an alliance on no account to 

be lost well, Sir Gregory, I hope my niece gave you a 

satisfactory answer. 

Sib Gbegoby Kennel. The same answer that a lawyer 
or physician could give who were attacked without a fee. 

SiB Geobge Boncoub. What's that ? 

SiB Gbegoby Kennel. That they were not properly 
asked; but here will be the proper person himself presently; 
he who knows where to fine me. 

Mb. Boncoub. In the mean time. Sir Gregory, what say 
you to a bottle of Burgundy? 

Sib Gbegoby Kennel. I shall like a bottle of any thing 
verv well, for I have not drank a sinde drop this whole hour. 

Mb. Boncoub. I am ready to wait on you. 
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not have been guilty of (Besides^ I did not know then, 

that I had a lover at my command). [Atide. 

Young Boncoub. Suie my eyes or my ears deceiye me I 
these words cannot come from the generous Miss Valence. 

Miss Valence. Indeed^ I am as generous as a prudent 
woman ought to be, or ever will be; I hope you do not 
expect me to have the romantic ideas of a gi^rl of fifteen, 
to dream of woods and deserts; you would not haye me 
live in a cottage on love? 

YouNO BoNCOUB. I find I have been in an error, the 
grossest, wildest, and most monstrous of errors; I have 
thought a woman faithful, just, and generous. 

Miss Valence. Why truly that is a mistake, something 
extraordinary in so great a man; but if you have any thing 
of importance, I beg you would communicate it, for my 
mantua-maker waits for me in the next room, and I expect 
a lady every moment, to carry me into the city, where I 
am to give her my judgment on a fan-mount. So, Mr. 
Boncour, you will excuse me at present, and do me the 
favour to give my compliments to your sister. 

[Exit Miss Valence. 

Young Boncoub. [Stands some time silenf] I have been 
deceived with a vengeance. Thou art indeed another creature 
than the object of my affection was ; where is she then ? why, 
no where. This is the real creature, and the object of my 
love was the phantom. Vanish then, my love, witii that, for 
how can a building stand, when the foundation is gone I 

[Exit Young Boncour. 



SCENE II. 
Enter Young Valence and Miss Valence (laughing). 

Miss Valence. I assure you, brother, I take it ill of yon 
to overhear my privacies. 

Young Valence. Nay, never be ashamed of your merit; 
I shall esteem you always for your resolution. I own I scarce 
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M188 Yalenoe. Only whether it is her hand. 
Young Valence. That I am sure it is. 
Miss Valence. Then I am sure you have nothiiig to do 
but to keep your appointment 

Enter Old Valence and Young Eennbl. 

Old Valence. Since you are so very desirous, sir, to see 
my daughter, I don't see how I can refuse the son of my 
good friend Sir Gregory; refusing indeed is not my talent— 
I own I cannot guess what earnest business you can haTe 
with her. 

Young Kennel. Upon my honour, sir, it is not of any 
disservice to the young lady, nay, I believe I may trust yoa 
with it. 

Old Valence. No, no, no, I will be trusted with nothing. 
I see nothing, I hear nothing, I know nothing. But 



pray, young gentleman, are you sure now (I only ask for 
impertinent curiosity), are you sure that Sir Gregory can't 
cut off the entail of his estate? 

Young Kennel. Why, if you won't believe, you may ask 
the lawyers that my tutor consulted about it. 

Old Valence. Nay, nay, it is nothing to me, it is no 

business of mine Oh, here is my daughter. Child, Mr. 

Kennel, eldest son of Sir Gregory Kennel, desires me to 
introduce him to your acquaintance — [They salute'] — ^Well, 
Mr. Kennel, you must pardon me, I must leave you on business 
of consequence: Son, you must come along with me, I ask 
pardon for only leaving my daughter to keep you company. 

Young Valence. Sir, I wait on you. 

[Exit Old Valence and Young Valence. 

Young Kennel. Pray, madam, was you ever at Paris ? 

Miss Valence. No, sir, I have never been out of my 
own country. 

Young Kennel. That is a great misfortune to you, 
madam; for I would not give a fig for any thing that had 
not made the tour of Europe. 

Miss Valence. I thought, sir, travelling had been a 
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King of France, the Doge of Venice, or any prince I have 
ever seen; but if she hatii, sure you must know it, and it is 

in your power 

Miss Valence. I, sir? bless me ^My power I 

•What have you said? 



Young Kennel. Oh, take pity of the most unhappy 
man that ever was at Versailles. 

Miss Valence. I am so frightened, so confounded 

Could I have imagined that I had made this impression on 
your heart I 

Young Kennel. No, madam, no, no, no; not yon; the 
other lady that was with you. 

Miss Valence. How, sir ! 

Young Kj:nnel. I am only soliciting you to let me know 
where I may find that dear, adorable, divine creature, who 
was with you at the play the night before last; I lost yon 
both in the crowd by a cursed accident, and by the most 
fortunate one have met with you once again to direct me 
to my love. 

Miss Valence. Unheard-of impudence and am I to 

be a go-between? 

Young Kennel. Can you refuse me? 

Miss Valence. Refuse you! Go, oaf! Oo, find your 
slut, your trollop, your beggar, for so she is. 

Young Kennel. Were she the meanest beggar upon 
earth, could I find her, I should be happy. 

Miss Valence. I could tear my fan — ^my hair — ^my flesh 
— I'll to my closet, and vent myself in private. 

[Exit Miss Valence. 

Young Kennel. Hey-day ! what can have put the woman 
in such a passion? — ^But though she won't tell me, now I 
have found her out, I shall surely find out her acquaintance; 
I will watch her closely, for I will discover my angel, though 
I make the tour of the whole world after her. \ExiL 
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every moment I stay. I assxire you it is regard to deoenc] 
only, and not to pleasure, calls me from you. 

Mrs. Boncour. Why will you go then? 

Mel Boncour. Because I will always do what I think 
right, without regard to my own pleasure, or that ol 
others. 

Mrs. Boncour. You shall stay. 

Mr. Boncour. I will not. 

Mrs. Boncour. I will come and disturb your company. 

Mr. Boncour. You would make me miserable if you did, 
by forcing me to the last of evils. 

Mrs. Boncour. What is that, pray ? 

Mr. Boncour. That of using violence to you. 

[Exit Mr. Boncour. 

Mrs. Boncour. What does the man mean? he never 
uttered any thing like this before ! I must turn over a new 
leaf, and exert more spirit than I have lately done. I will 
go this instant and break up his company — ^but suppose he 
should use violence; he seemed very resolute. Hal I will 
not provoke him so far — but the secret I will hear— or — ^he 
shall never sleep again, that I am resolved. \Exil» 



SCENE IV. — Another Room in Mr. Boncoub's House. 

Sir George Boncour, Sir Oreoory Eenkel^ and 
Mr. Boncour, discovered drinking. 

Sir George Boncour. Sir Gregory, it is your glass. 

Sir Gregory Kennel. Well, and it shaU be my glass 
then — ^here's success to the war; and I hope we shaU shortly 
have French pointers in England as plenty as curs. 

Sir George Boncour. Well said. Sir Gregory, spoke like 
a true Englishman. 

Sir Gregory Kennel. Ay, like an Englishman that will 
drink, as long as he can stand, for the good of his country. — 
Odso, here comes my son. 
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YOUNO Ebnnsl. Even bo, sir. 

Sib Obeoobt Ebnnel. Why then, sir, my estate is eo- 
gaged too; I will disinherit yon, sirrah: I won't leave yon 
money enough to pay the tailor for such another foot's corei 
as you have on now. 

YODNO Kekkel. Ha, ha, ha t 

Sib Gbeoobt Kennel. I)o you laugh at me, you dog? 

YonNQ Eehnel. Only at your disinheriting me ; my tutor 
haa let me into that secret. 

Sib Gbeooby Kennel. Oh, ho, he has. I will thank 
him for that the first time I see him : and in the mean time, 
sirrah, do as I would have yon, or [Lifts up hia gUck. 

Sib Oeoboe Boncodb. Why, Sir Gregoiy, do you think 
this is the way to prevail with your son ? it may be a knock- 
down argument, I grant you, bat I am much mistaken if it 
will ever prove a convincing one. 

YouKO Kennel. If he could disinherit me, as I know he 
can't, I will never marry imless it be the woman I love. Nay, 
don't shake your stick about, I know a little of qnarter-stsfl 
as well as yon. 

Sia Gbeoobt Kennel. Sirrah — 111 — 111 

Sib Geoboe Boncoub. It is almost a pity to hinder these 
two loggerheads from falling foul of one another. 

Mb. Boncodb. Gentlemen, I must beg to be excused one 
moment, I will retnm to you instantly— ^ir George, I wish 
yon would bring the company after us, I have a particuhur 
reason for it. [Exit Mr. Boncour and Young Bonconr. 

Sib Oeoboe Boncoub. [To Sir Gregory.] Come, Sir 
Gregory, be pacified, you had best try by gentler methods to 
bring the young gentleman to reason. 

Sib Gbeoobt Kennel. I'll brii^ him by a good cudgel, 
that's my reason, odsbodikins, I have sent him a travel^ig 
to a fine purpose, truly, to learn to despise hie father I 

Yocnq Kennel. You have bit it at last, my good old 
gentleman. 

Sib Geoboe Boncottb. Come, Sir Gregory, we will, if 
you pTeaae, adjourn for a few minutes; you have not seen 
the honae here are some pictures worth your seeing. 
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own? Can yon endeavour to make use of the siiioeiest 
honcstcst and tenderest affection^ to the ruin of her wh< 
bears it to you? I need not tell you how willingly I woal< 

have sacrificed my ell, ^bow eagerly I would have done oi 

suffered any thing for you; and would you sacrifice my etema 
quiet, my spotless fame^ my unguarded innocence, to ib 
satisfaction of an appetite which every common prostitute ma] 
serve? 

YouNO Valence. Every moment I see you, every wore 
you utter, adds new fuel to my flame. 

Miss Boncour. Think of the injury you do me, and Qu 
least drop of humanity will cool the hottest passion. 

YouNo Valence. Think of the bliss I am to enjoy. 

Miss BoNCOUR. And would you enjoy it to my ndni 
Oh, consider those tedious miserable hours which I musi 
suffer for the momentary bliss you vrill possess I behold nu 
abandoned by my father, deserted by my relations, denied b] 
my acquaintance, shunned, slighted, scorned by all the world 
see me in the horrors of this state, and think Hwas you wh< 
I brought me to it; 'twas you who plunged me into this scent 

of misery, that creature who would not, to have gained thi 
I treasures of the world, have done an act to destroy you: 

quiet ; consider this and answer me, could you enjoy any hap 
pincss at the price of my eternal ruin ? 

YouNO Valence. Oh, can you ask it? let us not thin] 
beyond the present moment. 

Miss Boncoub. Hold thou lowest, meanest, and moe 

abject villain, think not this trial was made to recover you 
love : Oh, no I this morning I saw, — I despised, the basques 
of your heart, and bore your bated presence Uiose few mo 
ments but to expose you. Open the door I 

YouNO Valence. Ha I damnation I 

Enter Mb. Boncoub, Old Valence, and the rest. 

Old Valence. Oh, monstrous I Nothing but my own ear 
could have made me give credit to it; you will outwit you 
father, sir; your father will outwit you of every farthings ! 
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Mb. Bonooub. No, no^ my dear^ pray stay, do not dii^ 
oblige Sir Gregory ; you may trust me, I shall not force yoiu 
inclinations. 

Sib Obegoby Kennsl. Come, begin, sirrah, b^in. 

Enter Young Bonooub. 

Young Bonooub. Sir, Mr. Recorder, your lawyer, is in 
the next room, and waits to execute the deed. 

Mb. Bonooub. My heart, my eyes overflow with tender- 
ness, for so much goodness; sure 'tis a sensation almost 
worthy to be bought with ruin: but, oh I what happinest 
must be mine, who, while I hear these instances of m; 
children's goodness, can assure them my fortune wants not 
so dear a reparation. The story was your uncle's invention; 
i| the reason for it I will tell you anon: no, my son, though 

' perhaps I may not much increase, I shall be at least a faithful 

steward of my wife's fortune to her children. 
•J Old Valence. How, Mr. Boncour! is this possible? 

jj Mb. Bonooub. It is true, indeed, neighbour. 

; Old Valence. Indeed, neighbour, I am very glad of itj 

I and what, was this only a jest of Sir Oeorge's? 

Mb. Bonooub. Even so. 

Old Valence. I am extremely happy in hearing it, and 
will, if you please, make this a memorable era in the happi* 
ness of our children. I speak not of my son, I will abandon 
him, and give all I am worth to my daughter, and give thai 
daughter to your son. 

Young Bonooub. You will pardon me, Mr. Valence; 
but, had I been reduced to the lowest degree of distress, I 
would not have accepted of your daughter with any fortune 
she could have brought. 

Old Valence. How, sir ! 

Young Boncoub. She will, if she relate to you faithfullj 
her behaviour to me this day, lessen your surprise at whal 
I say. 

Old Valence. I will go home, turn my daughter oui 
of doors, disinherit my son, give my estate to build ai 
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Are cannon charged^ or should be charged^ with wit; 

Which, pointed well, each rising folly hit ; 

By a late General who commanded here, 

And fought our bloodless battles many a year I 

'Mongst other favours were conferred on me, 

He made me Captain of Artillery I 

At various folUes many guns I fired. 
Hit 'em point-blank, and thought the foe retired,— 
But vainly thought — for to my great surprise. 
They now are rank and file before my eyes ! 

■j - Nay, to retreat may even me oblige; 

j; The works of Folly stand the longest siege! 

I ' With what brisk firing, and what thunder-claps. 

Did I attack those high-built castle — caps I 
But towering still, they swell in lofty state. 
Nor strike one riband to capitulate; — 
Whilst beaus behind, thus peeping, and thus bent. 
Are the besieged, behind the battlement : 

But you are conquerors, ladies have no dread. 

Henceforth in peace enjoy the cloud-capped head I 
We scorn to ape the French, their tricks give o'er. 
Nor at your rigging fire one cannon more I 
And now ye Bucks and Buddings of the age. 
Though caps are clear, your hats shall feel my rage ; 
The high-cocked, half-cocked quaker, and the slouch, 
Have at ye all ! — ^Fll hit you, though ye crouch. 
We read in history — one William Tell, 
An honest Swiss, with arrow shot so well. 
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being to ridicule oat of society one of the mort pemidoai 
evils which attend it, viz., pampering the gross appetites of 
BelfiBhsees and ill-natnre with the shame and diaqnietode of 
others ; whereas I have endeavoored in it to show, that tnu 
good-breeding consists in contribnting, with out utmost 
power, to the satisfaction and happiness of all about 

DB. 

In my Essay on the Knowledge of the Characters of Hen, 
I have endeavoured to expose a. second great evil, namolj] 
hypocrisy; the bane of all virtue, morality, and goodneas; 
and to arm, as well as I can, the honest, undesigniDg, open- 
hearted man, who is generally the prey of this monster, 
against it. I believe a little reflection will convince n^ 
that most mischiefs (especially those which fall on the 
worthiest part of mankind) owe their original to thia 
detestable vice. 

I shall pass over the remaining part of this volume to 
the Journey from this World to the Next, which filli Uu 
greatest share of the second. 

It would be paying a very mean compliment to the 
human understanding, to suppoee I am under any neceon^ 
of vindicating myself from designing, in an allegory of thii 
kind, to oppose any present system, or to erect a new one 
of my own: bat perhaps the fault may lie rather in the 
heart than in the head; and I may be miarepresented, 
vritbont being misimderstood. If there are any such men, 
I am sorry tor it; the good-natured reader will not, I 
believe, want any assistance from me to disappoint thdi 
malice. 

Others may (and that with greater colour) arraign m; 
ignorance ; as I have, in the relation which I have put into 
the mouth of Julian, whom they call the Apostate, dcme 
many violences to history, and mixed truth and falsehood 
vrith much freedom. To these I answer, I profeea fiction 
only; and though I have chosen some facts out of hiatory 
to embellish my work, and fix a chronology to it, I have 
not, however, confined myself to nice exactness; having often 
antedated, and sometimes post^ted, the matter I have found 
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SMAt ts nid it t» tze iebbs -wba nse fOHC^al^ to li 
wnemud ia k. 

Waea I ccne is nne das puar, vtad bid EbnK In 
Vr sti tame t«m, tbm^ fam ed ee • Back haur -^mm 
ttd St sa Mft vba I '■ac Escfa man eqsd ta ifce taA 
ttaa tbe fonaer, I faead I had aOvwed mndf too litdi 
titue far tae yaieca^ h ; b^ I vat raul wd ta tateme mq 
proaniw, mad aocordin^T, i: ibe ^tpobned dar, I la edaed 
in aett, wltidt vcfe «iiitl«d, Thz Gcpoo-xaxchii 
Max. 

fecidea that tbis pUj appeared to me. on the icadiBg 
to be lew eompletelT finitbed than I tbon^it its plai 
dderred, there vaa another remain vhidi duBoaded mi 
from brining it on the etage as it th?n stood, and this va^ 
that the rerr actor on Tboie acccunt I had piindpallT bea 
inclined to bare it repreaented, had a reir inoDnaidetabli 
part in it. 

Xotwitbstanding mr prirate opinion, of ahldi I thai gan 
DO intimation. The Good-natured Sfan vaa nonred, mai 
ordered to be written into parts. Hi. Garrick profeanng him 
lelf very ready to perform his; bnt as I remained diaaatisfied 
for the reaaoiu above mentioned, I now recollected mj otba 
play, in which I remembered there was a character I haj 
orif^nally intended for Mr. Wilks. 

Upon penuMl, I found this character was preserved witl 
some little spirit, and (what I thongbt wonld be a greal 
recommendation to the audience) would keep their so jnstl] 
favourite actor almost eternally before their eyes. I appre' 
bended (in which I was not deceived) that he would mab 
so Burprisinf; a figure in this character, and exhibit talenh 
BO long unknown to the theatre, that, as hath happened it 
other plays, the audience might be blinded to the faniti 
of the piece, for many I saw it hod, and some very difficult 
to cure. 

I accordingly sat down with a resolution to work nighl 
and day during the short time allowed me, which was aboni 
a week, in altering and correcting this production of mj 
more Juvenile years ; when unfortunately, the extreme danga 
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mutager wme tmende for what be lost bj toj I 
GODtinning its repieKiitatUni, when be mi^ have got mnc 
more by acting oUier jUij*. 

I come Dov to the third and last volume, which eontaii 
the Hiatoiy of Jonathan Wild. And hen it will no^ 
apprehend, be necevary to acqoaint m; reader, that n 
design is not to enter the lists with that excellent historiai 
who from authentic papers and records, Ac, hath alreid 
given so satisfactory an account of the life and actions « 
this great man. I have not indeed the least intentitm t 
deprecate the reraci^ and impartiality of that history; nt 
do I pretend to any of those lights, not having, to my knowl 
edge, ever seen a angle paper relating to my b^, sav 
some short memoirs, which about the time of h^ death wei 
published in certain chronicles called newspapers, the ai 
thority of which hath been sometimes qnestioned, and in th 
Ordinary of Newgate his account, which generally contains 
more particular relation of what the heroes are to anSer in th 
next world, than of what they did in this. 

To confess the truth, my narrative is rather of sndi acticni 
which he might have performed, or would, or should hai 
performed, than what he really did; and may, in reality, > 
well suit any other such great man, as the person himad 
whose name it bears. 

A second caution I would give my reader is, that as it i 
not a very faithful portrait of Jonathan Wild himself, s 
neither is it intended to represent the features of any othe 
person. Roguery, and not a rogue, ia my subject; and aa 
have been so far from endeavouring to particnlarise an 
individual, that I have with my utmost art avoided it; a 
will any sudi application be unfair in my reader, espedall; 
if he Imowe much of the great world, since he must thei 
be acqnainted, I believe, with more than one on whom be cai 
flz the resemblance. 

In the third place, I solemnly protest, I do by no mean 
intend in the character of my hero to represent humu 
nature in general. Such insinuations must be attended wit] 
very dreadful conclusions; nor do I see any other tendenc; 
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penuftf it u tlie oolr nncompt tkinp aboot tot. Aad n 
ioflexiUe snd bones a« tliie jnd^ ic (bmei^ poIlBed ti 
}^ateit be on vfaicfa be eiu) no nun cin. in mr <^HniOB, ogi 
aor appUnae vhicfa if not thD£ idjnd^ed to be bis dne. 

Nothing feenu to me more prepoEteroiis thu tluit, vU 
Uk vkt to true htmonr lies eo open and jdain, moi Aad 
wek bilfe bj entb perrene and nigged patbs: that riille 
i* lo eaij and safe, and tmlj hononrable, to be good, m 
^Kinld wade throng difBcnlty and danger, and real infam 
to be great, or, to nae a STnonTmoos void, TiUaina. 

Xor bath goodness less adrantage in the article of {deaao: 
than of honi^ar over this kind of greatneas. The aan 
ri^tcoDS jndge alvaTE annexes a bitter anzietr to the pn 
chases of gnilt, whiM it adds a doable sweetness to the e 
jojiuents of innocence and virtne: for fear, wbidi all tl 
wise Agree is the most wretched of boman evils, ia, in hb 
degree, alwaje attending on the former, and never can in «i 
manner molest the happiness of the latter. 

This is the doctrine which I bare endeavoiued to incuka 
in this bietor?, confining myself at the same time within tl 
rules of probability. (For except in one chapter, whidi 
TiRiblj meant as a burlesque on the extravagant acanm 
of travellers, I believe I have not exceeded it.) And thonj 
perhaps it eometimes happens, contrary to the instances 
have given, that the villain sncceeds in his parBoit, and a 
quires some transitory imperfect honour or pleasure to himsc 
for hiH iniquity; yet I believe be oftener shares the fate 
my hero, and soSera the punishment, without obtaining tl 
reward. 

As I believe it is not easy to teach a more asefol lean 
than this, if I have been able to add the pleasant to it, 
might flatter myself with having carried every point 

But perhaps some apology may be required of me, t 
having used the world greatneBs to which the world hai 
aillxcd luch hononrable ideas, in so disgraceful and co 
tctnptuouB a light. Now if the fact be, that the greatne 
which is commonly worshipped is really of that kind whii 
I have here represented, the fault seems rather to lie in tho 



jLMa to be abor^ntElT s fool or s cowizd; Imt that be oAe 
panakes too Ifrde of pus or eauage to hare snj p 



XtTv u to that ^muta viddt is totallT devoid of gooc 
veetj it teana to me in nxRoe to tesonble tbe false h^Uib 
in poeaj ; wiioK bombast i^ by tbe ignorant and ill-jndgiii 
Tulgar, often ""'«*-^*" for nltd vit sod eloqosice, wfailat : 
13 in effect the tcit lerene. Thna pride, ortentatiiHi, ina 
lence, enteliy, and ererr kind of TilUinj, are often cm 
(trued into true gieatnes of mind, in whidL ve alwaT* ii 
cinde an idea of goodness. 

This bombast greatness then is the character I intend 1 
expose; and the more this preraik in and dec^ves tli 
world, taking to it^lf not onlv riches and power, bat ofic 
honour, or at least the shadow of it. the more neceaaary is i 
to strip the monster of these false coloon, and show it i 
its natire deformity: for hj snffcring rice to posssaa tli 
reward of Time, we do a doable injnrr to eocietr, I7 a 
eonraging the former, and taking awav the cliief incentii 
to the l^ter. Kar, thoogfa it is, I believe, impoonble 1 
gire rice a true relish of hononr and glorr, or, though m 
give it riches and power, to gire it tbe enjoTmeut of then 
jet it contaminates the food it can't taste, and sullies tl 
robe which neither fits nor becomes it, till Yirtne disdaii 
them both. 

Thiu have I given some short account of these works. 
come now to return thanks to those friends who have wit 
uncommon pains f orwardeJ this subscription : for thos^ tl 
number of mj subscribers Le more proportioned to my mer 
than their desire or expectatioD, jet I believe I owe not 
tenth part to my own interest. Mj obligations on this hes 
are so many, that for fear of offending an; bj preference, 
will name none. Nor is it indeed necessary, since I m 
convinced they served me with no desire for a publ 
acknowledgment; nor can I make any, to some of then 
equal with tbe gratitude of my sentiments. 

I cannot, however, forbear mentioning my sense of tl 
friendship shown me by a profession of which I am a la 
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j: \ when almost all the wit we have is applied this way; ai 

when I have already been a martyr to such unjust auspido 
^ . Of which I will relate one instance. While I was last wint 

laid up in the gout, with a favourite child dying on one be 

and my wife in a condition very little better on anothc 

if i' attended with other circumstances which served as vei 

\ ;• proper decorations to such a scene, I received a letter fro 

i a friend, desiring me to vindicate myself from two ve: 

' opposite reflections, which two opposite parties thought \ 

to cast on me, viz., the one of writing in the Champic 
(though I had not then written in it for upwards of ha 
a year), the other, of writing in the Gazetteer, in which 
never had the honour of inserting a single word. 

To defend myself therefore as well as I can from all pat 
and to enter a caveat against all future, censure of this kin 
I once more solemnly declare, that since the end of Jun 
1741, I have not, besides Joseph Andrews, published oi 
word, except The Opposition, a Vision; A Defence of tl 
f Duchess of Marlborough's Book; Miss Lucy in Town (i 

which I had a very small share). And I do further protee 

that I will never hereafter publish any book or pampU 

( M whatever, to which I will not put my name. A promi 

which, as I shall sacredly keep, so will it, I hope, be so fi 
believed, that I may henceforth receive no more praise i 
1 censure to which I have not the least title. 

And now, my good-natured reader, recommending n 

works to your candour, I bid you heartily farewell; as 

,|| take this with you, that you may never be interrupted i 

the reading these Miscellanies with that degree of heartad 
jK; which hath often discomposed me in the writing them. 
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See, the next day, of all its pride bereft. 

How to<m the unregarded poet is left 

So tboTt, the wonder of a longer day, 

Baised high on power, and dress'd in titles gay, 

Stripp'd of these Bonimer garlands, soon wonldst » 

The mercenary slaTes adored, not thee; 

Wonldst see tbem thronging thy BacceBBor'& gate. 

Shadows of power, and properties of state. 

As the son insects, power court-friends begets. 

Which wanton in its beaniB, and Tanish as it sets. 

Thy highest pomp the hermit dares despise, 
Qreatncss (cries this) is to be good and wise. 
To titles, treasures, luxury and show, 
The gilded follies of manldnd, a foe. 
He flies society, to wilds resorts, 
And rails at busy cities, splendid courts. 
Great to himself, he in his cell appears. 
As kings on thrones, or conquerors on cars. 

thou, that dar'st thns proudly scorn thy kind. 
Search, with impartial scrutiny, thy mind; 
Disdaining outward flatteries to win. 
Dost thou not feed a flatterer within ? 
While other passions temperance may guide. 
Feast not with too delicious meals thy pride. 
On vice triumphant while thy censures fall. 
Be sure no envy mixes with thy gall. 
Ask thyself oft, to power and grandeur bom. 
Had power and grandeur then incurr'd thy scorn? 
If no ill^nature in thy breast prevails. 
Enjoying all the crimes at which it rails? 
A peevish sonr perveraeness of the will. 
Oft we miscall antipathy to ill. 

Scorn and disdain the little cynic hnrl'd 
At the exulting victor of the world. 
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Could such exploits as these thy pride create? 
Could these^ Philip's son, proclaim thee great? 
Such honours Mahomet expiring craved. 
Such were the trophies on his tomb engraved. 
If greatness by these means may be possess'd^ 
111 we deny it to the greater beast. 
Single and arm'd by nature only, he 
That mischief does, which thousands do for thee. 

Not on such wings to fame did Churchill soar. 
For Europe, while defensive arms he bore; 
Whose conquests, cheap at all the blood they cost. 
Saved millions by each noble life they lost. 

Oh, name august ! in capitals of gold. 
In fame's eternal chronicle enroll'dl 
Where Caesar, viewing thee, ashamed withdraws. 
And owns thee greater in a greater cause. 
Thee, from the lowest depth of time, on high 
Blazing, shall late posterity descry; 
And own the purchase of thy glorious pains. 
While Liberty, or while her name, remains. 

But quit, great sir, with me this higher scene. 
And view false greatness with more awkward mien. 
For now, from camps to colleges retreat; 
No cell, no closet here without the great. 
See, how pride swells the haughty pedant's looks; 
How pleased he smiles o'er heaps of conquer'd books. 
Tully to him, and Seneca, are known, 
And all their noblest sentiments his own. 
These, on each apt occasion, he can quote; 
Thus the false count affects the man of note. 
Awkward and shapeless in a borrow'd coat. 

Thro' books some travel, as thro' nations some. 
Proud of their voyage, yet bring nothing home. 
Critics thro' books, as beaus thro' countries stray. 
Certain to bring their blemishes away. 
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Sceptres and crowns by them grow glorions things 

(For tho' they make not^ they distingmsh kings). 

Short-lived the gifts which kings to them bequeath; 

Bards only give the never-fading wreath. 

Did all our annals no Argyle afford. 

The muse constrained could sing a common lord. 

But should the muse withhold her friendly strain. 

The hero's glory blossoms fair in vain; 

Like the young spring's, or summer's riper flower. 

The admiration of the present hour. 

She gleans from death's sure scythe the noble name^ 

And lays up in the granaries of fame. 

Thus the great tatter'd bard, as thro' the streets 

He cautious treads, lest any bailiff meets. 

Whose wretched plight the jest of all is made; 

Yet most, if hapless, it betray his trade. 

Fools in their laugh at poets are sincere. 

And wiser men admire them thro' a sneer. 

For poetry with treason shares this fate. 

Men like the poem and the poet hate. 

And yet with want and with contempt oppressed, 

Shunn'd, hated, mock'd, at once men's scorn and jest, 

Perhaps from wholesome air itself confined. 

Who hopes to drive out greatness from his mind ? 

Some greatness in myself perhaps I view; 
Not that I write, but that I write to you. 

To you ! who in this Gh)thic leaden age. 
When wit is banish'd from the press and stage. 
When fools to greater folly make pretence. 
And those who have it seem ashamed of sense; 
When nonsense is a term for the sublime. 
And not to be an idiot is a crime; 
When low buffoons in ridicule succeed, 
And men are largely for such writings fee'd. 
As W ^'s self can purchase none to read; 
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Himself the sign-post of his tailor's trade. 

That shows abroad how well his clothes are made; 

This little, empty, silly, trifling toy, 

Can from ambition feel a kind of joy; 

Can swell, and even aim at looking wise. 

And walking merit from its chair despise. 

Who wonders, then, if such a thing as this 
At greatness aims, that none the aim can miss ! 
Nor trade so low, profession useless, thrives. 
Which to its followers not greatness gives. 
What quality so mean, what vice can shame 
The base possessors from the mighty claim? 
To make our merit's little weight prevail. 
We put not virtue in the other scale ; 
Against our neighbours's scale our own we press. 
And each man's great who finds another less. 
In large dominions some exert their state. 
But all men find a comer to be great. 
The lowest lawyer, parson, courtier, squire. 
Is somewhere great, finds some that will admire. 

Where shall we say then that true greatness dwells 
In palaces of kings, or hermits' cells? 
Does she confirm the minister's mock-state. 
Or bloody on the victor's garland wait? 
Warbles, harmonious, she the poet's song, 
Or, graver, laws pronounces to the throng? 

To no profession, party, place confined. 
True greatness lives but in the noble mind; 
Him constant through each various scene attends. 
Fierce to his foes, and faithful to his friends. 
In him, in any sphere of life she shines, 
Whether she blaze a Hoadley 'mid divines. 
Or, an Argyle, in fields and senates dare. 
Supreme in all the arts of peace and war. 
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Oreatnees with learning deck'd in Carteret see, 
With justice, and with clemency in Lee; 
In Chesterfield to ripe perfection come, 
See it in Lyttelton beyond its bloom, 
laves there a man, by nature formed to please. 
To think with dignity, express with ease; 
Upright in principle, in council strong. 
Prone not to change, nor obstinate too long : 
.Whose soul is with such various talents bless'd. 
What he now does seems to become him best; 
Whether the Cabinet demands his powers. 
Or gay addresses soothe his vacant hours. 
Or when from graver tasks his mind unbends. 
To charm with wit the muses or his friends? 
His friends I who in his favour claim no place, 
Prom titles, pimping, flattery or lace. 
To whose blest lot superior portions fall. 
To most of f ortime, and of taste to all. 
Awed not by fear, by prejudice not swayed 
By fashion led not, nor by whim betra/d. 
By candour only biass'd, who shall dare 
To view and judge and speak men as they are? 
In him (if such there be) is greatness shown, 
Nor can he be to Dodington unknown. 



Plats V— 17 



OF GOOD-NATTJRE 

TO HIS GEACB 

THE DUKE OF RICHUOND 

What is good-natnre ? Gen'rone Richmond, tdl ; 
He can declare it best, who best can feel. 
Is it a foolish weakness in the breast. 
As some who know, or have it not, contest ? 
Or is it rather not the mighty whole, 
Full composition of a virtuous soul ? 
Is it not virtue's self? A Hower so fine, 
It only grows in eoLU almost divine. 

Some virtues floorish, like some plante, lees nice. 
And in one nature blossom out with vice. 
Knaves may be valiant, villains may be friends; 
And love in minds depraved effect its ends. 
Good-natnre, like the delicatest seeds. 
Or dies itself, or else extirpates weeds. 

Yet in itself howe'er nnmiz'd and pnre, 
Xo virtne from miBtakea is leab secnre. 
Good-natnre often we those actions name. 
Which flow from friendship, or a softer Same. 
Pride may the friend to noblest efforts thmst, 
Or savages grow gentle out of Inst. 
The meanest passion may the best appear, 
And mea may seem good-natnred from their fear. 

What by this name, then, shall be nnderetood? 
What? but the glorions lust of doing good? 
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This he, whoee bold magmation dares 
ConTerae with Heaven, and soar beyond tlie rtUB? 
Foot reptile I wretched in an angel's form. 
And wanting that which Natnre gives the wonn. 

Far other views onr kind Creator knew. 
When man the image of HimseU He drew. 

So fall the stream of Nature's bonnty flows, 
Man feels no ill, but what to man he owes. 
The earth abundant f nmishes a store. 
To sate the rich, and satisfy the poor. 
These would not want, if those did never hoard; 
EnoQgh for Irua falls from Dives' board. 

And dost thou, common son of Nature, dare 
From thy own brother to withhold his share? 
To vanity, pale idol, offer up 
The shiiung dish, the empty golden cup I 
Or else in caverns bide thy precious ore. 
And to the bowels of the earth restore 
What for our use she yielded ap before? 
Behold, and take example, how the steed 
Attempts not, selfish, to engross the mead. 
See how the lowing herd, and bleating flock. 
Promiscuous graze the valley, or the rock; 
Each tastes his share of Nature's gen'ral good. 
Nor strives from others to withhold their food. 
But say, man I would it not strange appear 
To see some beast (perhaps the meanest there) 
To his repast the sweetest pastures choose. 
And eVn the sourest to the rest refuse? 
Wonldst thou not view, with scoTDfol wond'ring eye. 
The poor, contented, starving herd stand by ? 
All to one beast a servile homage pay. 
And boasting, think it honour to obey ? 

Who wonders that good-nature in so few, 
Can anger, lust, or avarice subdue? 
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When the cheap gift of fame our tongues deny. 
And risk our own^ to poison with a lie. 

Dwells there a base malignity in men^ 
That 'scapes the tiger's cave, or lion's den? 
Does our fear dread, or does our envy hate. 
To see another happy, good, or great? 
Or does the gift of fame like money seem? 
Think we we lose, whene'er we give, esteem? 

Oh I great Humanity, whose beams benign, 
like the sun's rays, on just and unjust shine; 
Who turning the perspective friendly still. 
Dost magnify all good, and lessen ill; 
Whose eye, while small perfections it commends, 
Not to whaf s better, but what's worse attends : 
Who, when at court it spies some well-shaped fair. 
Searches not through the rooms for Shaftsb'ry's air; 
Nor when Clarinda's lilies are conf ess'd. 
Looks for the snow that whitens Richmond's breast. 
Another's sense and goodness when I name. 
Why woiddst thou lessen them with Mountford's fame? 
Content, what Nature lavishes admire. 
Nor what is wanting in each piece require. 
Where much is right some blemishes afford. 
Now look for Ch— — d in every lord. 



TiTBEm'y 

TO QEOBOE LYTTELTON, Esq. 

To LytteltoD the mnse this off'rmg pajm; 
Who eingB of liberty, most sing his praise. 
Tbie man, ye grateful Britons, all revere; 
Here raise your altars, bring your incense here. 
To him the praise, the blessings which ye owe. 
More than their Eiree your grateful sons Bhall knoT. 
1 for thy country's good and glory bom ! 
Whom Nature nei with Fortune to adorn 1 
Brave, tho' no soldier; without titles, great; 
Fear'd without power; and envied, without state. 
Accept the muse whom Truth inspires to sing, 
Who soars, tho' weakly, on an honest wing. 

See Liberty, bright goddess, comes along; 
Baised at thy name, she animates the song. 
Thy name, which Lacedemon had approved, 
Bome had adored, and Brutua' self had loved. 

Come then, bright maid, my glowing breast inspire; 
Breathe in my lines, and kindle all tby fire. 

Behold, she cries, the groves, the woods, the plains. 
Where Nature dictates, see how freedom reigns; 
The herd, promiscuous, o'er the mountain strays; 
Nor begs this beast the other's leave to graze. 
Each freely dares his appetite to treat. 
Nor fears the steed to neigh, the flock to bleat. 

Did God, who freedom to these creatures gave, 
Form His own image, man, to be a slave P 



SU LIBERTY 

With zeal embrscing their deliverer's cause, 
Thej bear his aims, and liBten to hie Iswb. 
Thua power superior strength saperior wears, 
In honour chief, as first in toils and cares. 
The people power, to keep their freedom, gar^ 
And he who had it was the only slave. 

But fortune wills to wisest hiunan schemes 
The fate that torrents bring to purest streams, 
Which from clear fountains soon polluted run, 
lima ends in evil what from good begun. 

For now the savage host, o'erthrown and slain. 
New titles, b; new methods, kings obtain. 
To priests and lawyers soon their arts applied. 
The people theses and those the gods belied. 
The gods, unheard, to power successors name. 
And silent crowds their rights divine proclaim. 
Hence all the evils which mankind have known. 
The priest's dark mystery, the tyrant's throne; 
Hence lords, and ministers, and such sad things; 
And hence the strange divinity of kings. 
Hail, Liberty I Boon worthy of the ^es. 
Like fabled Yenus fair, like Pallas wise. 
Thro* thee the citizen braves war's alarms, 
Tbo* neither bred to fight, nor paid for arms; 
Thro' thee, the laurel crown'd the victor's brow, 
Who served before his country at the plough : 
Thro* thee (what most must to thy praise appear) 
Proud senates scom'd not to seek virtue there. 

thou, than health or riches dearer far. 
Thou gentle breath of peace, and soul of war ; 
Thoa that haat taught the desert sweets to yield. 
And shame the fair Campania's fertile field; 
Hast shown the peasant glory, and call'd forth 
Wealth from the barren sand, and heroes from the north t 
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Behold th' excising power of man despoil 
These little wretches of their care and toiL 
Death's the reward of all their labour lost. 
Careful in vain, and provident to their cost. 

But thou, great Liberty, keep Britain free. 
Nor let men use us as we use the bee. 
Let not base drones upon our honey thrive^ 
And suffocate the maker in his hive. 



m TO A FRIBSD 

In ottier j*'*"" if we sboold misB tbe whit^ 

Besflon coirects, and tnnu as to the ri^: 

But here, a doom iTrevocable*B past. 

And the first fatal error proves the last 

Rash were it then, and desperate, to nin 

With haste to do what cannot be undone. 

Whence comes the woes which we in marriage find, 

Bnt from a choice too negligent, too blind ? 

Marriage, by Heaven ordain'd ia ondemtood. 
And bounteous Heaven ordain'd but what is good. 
To our destruction we its bounties turn. 
In flames, by Heaven to warm us meant, we bnm. 
What draws youth heedless to the fatal gin? 
Features well form'd or a well polish'd skin. 
What can in riper minds a wish create? 
Wealth, or alliance with the rich and great: 
Who to himself, now in his courtship, says, 
I choose a partner of my future days; 
Her face, or pocket seen, her mind they trust; 
They wed to lay the fiends of avarice or lust 

Bnt thou, whose honest thoughts the choice intend 
Of a companion, and a softer friend; 
A tender heart, which while thy soul it shares. 
Augments thy joys, and lessens all thy cares. 
One, who by thee while tenderly caress'd, 
Shall steal that god>like transport to thy breast. 
The joy to find you make another blest. 
Thee in thy choice let other maxima move. 
They wed for baser paBsions ; thon for love. 

Of beauty's subtle poison well beware; 
Our hearts are taken ere they dread the snare : 
Onr eyes, soon dazzled by that glare, grow blind. 
And see no imperfections in the mind. 
Of this apprised, the sex, with nicest art, 
Insidionsly adorn the oatward port 



272 TO A FRIEND 

While thus secure from what too frequent charms. 

Small force against the rest your bosom arma. 

Ill-nature^ pride, or a malicious spleen. 

To be abhorr'd, need only to be seen; 

But to discover 'em may ask some art : 

Women to lovers seldom faults impart. 

She's more than woman, who can still conceal 

Faults from a lover who will watch her welL 

The dams of art may Nature's stream oppose, 

It swells at last, and in a torrent flows. 

But men, too partial, think, when they behold 

A mistress rude, vain, obstinate, or bold, 

That she to others who a demon proves. 

May be an angel to the man she loves. 

Mistaken hope, that can expect to find 

Pride ever humble, or ill-nature kind. 

No, rest assured, the ill which now you see 

Her act to others, she will act to thee. 

Shun then the serpent, when the sting appears, 

Nor think a hurtful nature ever spares. 

Two sorts of women never should be woo'd, 

The wild coquette, and the censorious prude : 

From love both chiefly seek to feed their pride. 

Those to affect it strive, and these to hide. 

Each gay coquette would be admired alone 

By all, each prude be thought to value none. 

Flaretta so weak vanities enthrall. 

She'd leave her eager bridegroom for a ball. 

Chloe, the darling trifle of the town. 

Had ne'er been won but by her wedding gown; 

While in her fond Myrtillo's arms caress'd. 

She doats on that, and wishes to be dress'd. 

Like some poor bird, just pent within the cage. 

Whose rambling heart in vain you would engage. 

Cold to your fondness, it laments its chain. 

And wanton longs to range the fields again. 

But prudes, whose thoughts superior themes employ. 

Scorn the dull transports of a carnal joy : 
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Nor can yonr judgment want a rule to chooee 
If by these maTims guided yon lef nse. 
His wishes then give Fidus to declare, 
And paint the chief perfections of the fair. 
May she then prove, who shall thy lot befall. 
Beauteous to thee, agreeable to alL 
Nor wit nor learning proudly may she boast; 
No low-bred girl, nor gay fantastic toast : 
Her tender soul good-nature must adorn. 
And vice and meanness be alone her sconL 
Fond of thy person, may her bosom glow 
Wiih. passions thou hast taught her first to know. 
A warm partaker of the genial bed, 
Thither by fondness, not by lewdness led. 
Superior judgment may she own thy lot ; 
Humbly advise, but contradict thee not. 
Thine to all other company prefer; 
May all thy troubles find relief from her. 
If fortune gives thee such a wife to meet. 
Earth cannot make thy blessing more complete. 
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276 TO JOHN HATES, ESQ. 

But as the differing colours blended lie 
When Titian variegates his clouded sky; 
Where white and blacky the yellow and the green. 
Unite and undistinguished form the scene; 
So the great artist difif ring passions joins^ 
And love with hatred, fear with rage, combines. 

Nor Nature this confusion makes alone; 
She gives us often half, and half's our own. 

Men what they are not struggle to appear. 
And Nature strives to show them as they are; 
While Art, repugnant thus to Nature, fights. 
The various man appears in different lights. 
jlH . The sage or hero on the stage may show 

Behind the scenes the blockhead or the beau. 
For tho' with Quin's or Garrick's matchless art. 
He acts; my friend, he only acts a part: 
For Quin himself, in a few moments more. 
Is Quin again who Cato was before. 
j* Thus while the courtier acts the patriot's part. 

This guides his face and tongue, and that his heart. 
Abroad the patriot shines with artful mien. 
The naked courtier glares behind the scene. 
What wonder then to-morrow if he grow 
A courtier good, who is a patriot nowl 
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278 TO A YOUNG LADY 

Nor yields it to the beauty of the shell : 

Here Soman triumphs placed with awkward art, 

A cart its horses draws^ an elephant the cart. 

On the houscHside a garden may be seen. 

Which docks and nettles keep for ever green. 

Weeds on the ground, instead of flowers, we see. 

And snails alone adorn the barren tree. 

Happy for us, had Eve's this garden been ; 

She'd found no fruit, and therefore known no sin. 

Nor meaner ornament the shed-side decks 

With hay-stacks, faggot piles, and bottle-ricks ; 

The horses' stalls, the coach a bam contains ; 

For purling streams, we've puddles filled with rain& 

What can our orchard without trees surpass? 

What, but our dusty meadow without grass ? 

I've thought (so strong with me burlesque prevails,) 

This place design'd to ridicule Versailles; 

Or meant, like that, art's utmost power to show. 

That tells how high it reaches, this how low. 

Our conversation does our palace fit. 

We've everything but humour, except wit. 

then, when tired with laughing at his strains. 
Give one dear sigh to poor Alexis' pains ; 
Whose heart this scene would certainly subdue. 
But for the thoughts of happier days, and you ; 
With whom one happy hour makes large amends 
For every care his other hours attends. 



sao TO SIR ROBERT WA 



Bvt cm jonr csztUr domes eoiiLpcre 
To «I1 my etftla in the air? 

We^ie often tsoglit it doth bdiofe n 
To think thoee greitcr wlid'ie above iul 
Another htfitnife of my ^ory. 
Who IiTe abore yon twice two stoiy. 
And from my gmnet can look down 
On the whole street of Ariington.^ 

Greatness by poets still is painted. 
With many followers acquainted ; 
This too doth in my faTonr speak. 
Your lerte is bnt twice a week; 
From mine I can exdnde but one day. 
My door is quiet on a Sunday. 

Nor in the manner of attendance 
Doth your great bard claim less ascendance. 
Familiar yon to admiration. 
May be approach^ by all the nation: 
While I, like the Mogul in Indo, 
Am never seen but at my window. 
If with my greatness your offended, 
The fault is easily amended, 
For 111 come down with wond'rous ease. 
Into whatever place you please. 

I'm not ambitious ; little matters 
Will serve us great, but humble creatures. 
Suppose a secretary o' this isle, 
Just to be doing with a while; 
Admiral, gen'ral, judge, or bishop; 
Or I can foreign treaties dish up. 
If the good genius of the nation 
Should call me to negotiation; 

> Where Lord Orf ord then lived. 
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Tuscan and French are in my head ; 
Latin I write, and Greek I ^read. 

If you should ask^ what pleases best? 
To get the most and do the least; 

What fittest for ? ^you know, Fm sure, 

I'm fittest for a sinecure. 



TO THE SAME. Anno 1731 

Great Sir, as on each levfe day 
I still attend you — still you say 
I'm busy now, to-morrow come; 
To-morrow, sir, you're not at home. 
So says your porter, and dare I 
Give such a man as him the lie? 

In imitation, sir, of you, 
I keep a mighty levfe too ; 
Where my attendants, to their sorrow. 
Are bid to come again to-morrow. 
To-morrow they return, no doubt. 
And then like you, sir, I'm gone out. 
So says my maid — ^but they, less civil. 
Give maid and master to the devil; 
And then with menaces depart. 
Which could you hear would pierce your heart. 

Good sir, or make my lev6e fly me. 
Or lend your porter to deny me. 
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I 





WBITTEU EXTEMPOBE ON A HALFPENNY 

Which a fommg ladp gave a hefgmr, amd the mtMor reimm e i ft 

hmif'^'erown 

Deab little, pretty, f aT'rite ore. 
That onoe increased Gloriana's store; 
That lay within her bosom bless'd, 
Gods might have envied thee thy nest 
IVe read, imperial Jove of old 
For love transformed himself to gold : 
And why, for a more lovely lass, 
Hay he not now have lurked in brass; 
! rather than from her he'd part, 
He'd shut that charitable heart, 
That heart whose goodness nothing less 
Than his vast power could dispossess. 

From Oloriana's gentle touch 
Thy mighty value now is such. 
That thou to me art worth alone 
More than his medals are to Sloan. 

Not for the silver and the gold 
Which Corinth lost shouldst thou be sold : 
Not for the envied mighty mass 

Which misers wish, or M ^h has : 

Not for what India sends to Spain, 
Nor all the riches of the Main. 

While I possess thy little store. 
Let no man call, or think me, poor; 
Thee, while alive, my breast shall have, 
My hand shall grasp thee in the grave : 
Nor shalt thou be to Peter given, 
Tho' he should keep me out of Heaven.^ 

*In alluiion to the custom of Peter Pence, used by the Roma 
Catholics. 
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Weie I of Celia's charms possese'd. 
Melting on that delicious breast. 
And could, like Jove, thy beams restrain. 
Sun, thou shouldst never rise again; 
Unsated with the luscious bliss, 
rd taste one dear eternal kiss. 



THE QUESTION 



In Celia's arms while bless'd I lay, 
My soul in bliss dissolved away : 
** Tell me,*' the charmer cried, " how well 
You love your Celia; Strephon, tell?'* 
Kissing her glowing, burning cheek, 
" 1^11 tell,'* I cried — ^but could not speak. 
At length my voice returned, and she 
Again began to question me. 
I pulled her to my breast again, 
And tried to answer, but in vain : 
Short falt'ring accents from me broke, 
And my voice faiPd before I spoke. 
The charmer, pitying my distress. 
Gave me the tenderest caress, 
And sighing cried, " You need not tell ; 
Oh 1 Strephon, oh ! I feel how well.*' 



-IT W TS AT A PLAY 



While hisses, groans, cat-calls thro' the pit, 
Deplore the hapless poet's want of wit: 

J — n W ^ts, from silence bursting in a rage, 

Cried, ''Men are mad who write in such an age.** 
" Not so," replied his friend, a sneering blade, 
" The poet's only dull, the printer's mad." 
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Than wildest raptures can express; 
Than I can tell^— or thou canst guess. 



Then tho' I bear a gentle mind. 
Let not my hatred of mankind 
Wonder within my Celia move. 
Since she possesses all my love. 



ON A LADY 

OOQUETTIKO WITH A YEBY BILLY FELLOW 

Cobixka's judgment do not less admire. 
That she for Oulus shows a gen'rous fire; 
Lucretia toying thus had been a fool. 
But wiser Helen might have used the tooL 
Since Oulus for one use alone is fit, 
"Vi^th charity judge of Corinna's wit 



ON THE SAME 



While men shun Oulus as a fool, 
Dames prize him as a beau ; 

What judgment form we by this rule? 
J Why this it seems to show — 

Those apprehend the beau's a fool. 
These think the f ooFs a beau. 



EPITAPH ON BUTLER'S MONUMENT 

What tho' alive neglected and undone, 
let thy spirit triumph in this stone I 
No greater honour could men pay thy parts. 
For when they give a stone, they give their hearts. 
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The glorious thunder of great guns. 
Drowns all the horrid noise of duns. 

With a Fa la, Ac 

And while our ships we proudly steer 

Through all the conquered seas. 
Well show the world that Britons bear 

Their empire where they please : 
Where'er our sails are once unf urFd, 
Our king rules that part of the world. 

With a Fa la, &c. 

The Spaniard with a solemn grace 

Still marches slowly on. 
We'll quickly make him mend his pace. 

Desirous to be gone: 
Or if we bend our course to France, 
Well teach Monsieur more brisk to dance. 

With a Fa la, Ac. 

At length, the world subdued, again 
Our course well homeward bend; 

In women, and in brisk champagne. 
Our gains well freely spend : 

How proud our mistresses will be 

To hug the men that fought as we I 

With a Fa la, &C. 



ADVICE TO THE NYMPHS OF NEW 

WBITTEN IN THE YEAR 1730 

Cease^ vainest nymphs, with Celia to contend. 
And let your envy and your folly end. 
With her almighty charms when yours compare, 
When your blind lovers think you half so fair. 
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TO CELIA 

Oooofioned hy her apprehending her houee icould he broke open^ and 

having an old fellow to guard it^ who eat up all night, 

with a gun without any ammunition. 

CUPID CALLED TO ACCOUNT 

Last night, as my unwilling mind 
To rest, dear Celia, I resign^; 
For how should I repose enjoy, 
While any fears your breast annoy? 
Forbid it. Heaven, that I should be 
From any of your troubles free. 
1 would kind Fate attend my prayer. 
Greedy, Fd give you not a share. 

Last night, then, in a wretched taking. 
My spirits toss'd 'twixt sleep and waking, 
I dreamt (ah ! what so frequent themes 
As you and Venus of my dreams !) 
That she, bright glory of the sky. 
Heard from below her darling's cry : 
Saw her cheeks pale, her bosom heave. 
And heard a distant sound of " thieve I '* 
Not so you look when at the ball. 
Envied you shine, outshining alL 
Not so at church, when priest perplex'd. 
Beholds you, and forgets the text. 

The goddess frighten'd, to her throne 
Summoned the little god her son. 
And him in passion thus bespoke: 
'* Where, with that cunning urchin's look. 
Where from thy colours hast thou stray'd? 
Unguarded left my darling maid? 
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TO THE SAME 

ON HEB WISHING TO HAVE A LILIPUTIAN TO PLAY WITH 

Is there a man who would not be^ 
My Celia, what is prized by thee ? 
A monkey beau, to please thy sight. 
Would wish to be a monkey quite. 
Or (couldst thou be delighted so) 
Each man of sense would be a beau. 
Courtiers would quit their faithless skill. 
To be thy faithftd dog Quadrille. 
P — ^It — ^y, who does for freedom rage, 
Would sing confined within thy cage ; 
And W — ^Ip-le, for a tender pat, 
Would leave his place to be thy cat. 
May I, to please my lovely dame. 
Be five foot shorter than I am; 
And, to be greater in her eyes. 
Be sunk to Lilliputian size. 
While on thy hand I skippM the dance. 
How Vi despise the king of France ! 
That hand ! which can bestow a store 
Eicher than the Peruvian ore, 
Bicher than India, or the sea, 
(That hand will give yourself away). 
ITpon your lap to lay me down. 
Or hide in plaitings of your gown; 
Or on your shoulder sitting high. 
What monarch so enthroned as 1 1 
Now on the rosy bud I'd rest. 
Which borrows sweetness from thy breast; 
Then when my Celia walks abroad, 
I'd be her pocket's little load : 
Or sit astride, to frighten people. 
Upon her hat's new-fashioned steeple. 
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HEB CHBISTIAN NAME 

TO THE SAME 

A VEBY good fish^ very good way of selling 
A very bad thing, with a little bad spelling. 
Make the name by the parson and godfather given. 
When a Christian was made of an angel from heaven. 



TO THE SAME 

HAVING BLAMED MB. GAY FOB HIS SEVEBITY ON HEB SEX 

Let it not Celia's gentle heart perplex 
That Oay severe hath satirized her sex; 
Had they, like her, a tenderness but known. 
Back on himself each pointed dart had flown. 
But blame thou last, in whose accomplished mind 
The strongest satire on thy sex we find. 



AN EPIGEAM 



That Elate weds a fool what wonder can be. 
Her husband has married a fool great as she. 



ANOTHER 



Miss Molly lays down as a positive rule, 
That no one should marry for love, but a fool : 
Exceptions to rules even Lilly allows ; 
Moll has sure an example at home in her spouse. 
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To keep the earth in due obedience^ 
Besolved to substitute vioe-regents; 
To canton out her subject lands^ 
And give the fairest the commands. 

She spoke^ and to the earth's far borders 
Young Cupid issued out his orders^ 
That every nymph in its dimensions 
Shall bring or send up her pretensions. 
Like lightning swift the order flies^ 
Or swifter glance from Celiacs eyes: 

like wit from sparkling W ^tley's tongue; 

Or harmony from Pope, or Young. 
Why should I sing what letters came; 
Who boasts her face, or who her frame? 
From black and brown, and red, and fair. 
With eyes and teeth, and lips and hair. 
One, fifty hidden charms discovers; 
A second boasts as many lovers: 
This beauty all mankind adore; 
And this all women envy more. 
This witnesses, by billets doux, 
A thousand praises, and all true; 
While that by jewels makes pretences 
To triumph over kings and princes; 
Bribing the goddess by that pelf. 
By which she once was bribed herself. 
So borough towns, election brought on. 
Ere yet corruption bill was thought on. 
Sir Knight, to gain the voters' favour, 
Boasts of his former good behaviour; 
Of speeches in the Senate made; 
Love for its country, and its trade. 
And, for a proof of zeal unshaken, 
Distributes bribes he once had taken. 
What matters who the prizes gain. 
In India, Italy, or Spain; 
Or who requires the brown commanders 
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Oh let them bear an equal sway, 
So shall mankind well-pleased obey/' 
The god thus spoke, the goddess boVd; 
Her rising bludies straight avowed 
Her hapless memory and shame, 
And Cupid glad writ down their name. 



A PABODY 

FBOH THE FIB8T ^NEID 

Dixit; et avertens rosea cervice refulsit, 
Ambrosiseque comae diyinnm vertice odorem 
Spiravere : pedes vestis defluxit ad imos, 
Et vera incessu patuit Dea. 

She said ; and turning, showed her wrinkled neck. 
In scales and colour like a roach's back. 
Forth from her greasy locks such odours flow. 
As those who've smelt Dutch coffee-houses know. 
To her mid-leg her petticoat was reared, 
And the true slattern in her dress appeared. 



A SIMILE 



YBOH SIUUB ITAUOUB 



AlTT ubi cecropius formidine nubis aquossB 
Sparsa super flores examina toUit Hymettos; 
Ad dulces ceras et odori corticis antra, 
Mellis apes gravidas properant, densoque volatu 
Baucum connezas glomerant ad limina murmur. 
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Credo pndicitiam Satnmo rege ^ moratam 
In terns, visamque diu; cuin frigida parvas 
PraBberet spelunca domos, ignemque, Laremque^ 
Et pecus et dominos communi clauderet umbra: 
Silvestrem montana torum cum stemeret uxor 
Frondibus et culmo, vieinarumque * f erarum 

^ Aureo scilicet seculo; quod viguisse Satumo, Cceli et Vesta ftlio, 
in Latio regnante a poetis fingitur. Regem hunc eleganter satis poeta 
profert, cum de moribus in Latio muatis agitnr. 

' Contubemalium. Vel forsan non longe petitarum sicut nunc; et 
exprobrare vult sui temporis Romanis, qui ex longinquo, mollitiei vel 
odoris causa, ferarum pelles maximo cum pretio oomparabant. 
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Dame Chastity, without dispute, 
Dwelt on the earth with good King Brute; * 
When a cold hut of modem Greenland 
Had been a palace for a Queen Anne; 
When hard and frugal temperance reign'd, 
And men no other house contain^ 
Than the wild thicket, or the den ; 
When household goods, and beasts, and men. 
Together lay beneath one bough, 
Which man and wife would scarce do now; 
The rustic wife her husband's bed 
With leaves and straw, and beast-skin made. 

^The Roman poet mentions Saturn, who was the first King of 
Italy ; we have therefore rendered Brute the oldest to be found in our 
Chronicles, and whose history is as fabulous as that of his Italian 
brother. 
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Pellibus^ hand similis tibi^^ Cynthia, nee tibi, cujns 
Turbayit nitidos extinctus passer oeellos; 
Sed potanda ferens infantibus ubera magnis^' 
Et stepe horridior glandem ruetante marito. 
Quippe aliter tune orbe novo, coeloque reeenti 
Vivebant homines; qui rupto robore nati, 
Compositique luto nullos habuere parentes, 
Multa pudicitiffi veteris vestigia f orsan, 

^Cynthia propertii, Lesbia Catulli arnica. Quarum quidem hano 
ineptam, illam delicatulam fuisse innuit noster. 

' Grangieum quendam hie refutat Lubinus. Qui per magnos, adultai 
vel saltern provectioris ^tatis pueros, intelligit. Ego tamen cum 
Grangno sentio. Nam delicatulis et nobiliasimis matronis oonsuetu- 
dinem pueros a matris mammis arcendi objicere vult poeta, ob quam 
Romanas mulieres, Juvenalis temporibus, sicut et nostra, infames et 
reprehensione dignas fuisse ne minimum quidem dubito. 

Rupio rohare naii» Sic Virgilius. 

QenBque virum truncis, et rupto rohare nati, 

Hanc fabulam ex eo natam fuisse volunt, quod habitantes in arbomm 
cavitibus ezinde egredi solebant. Ridicula sane con jectura, et quae criti- 
culorum homunculorum hallucinantem geniunculum satis exprimit. 
Hiec fabula et ali» que de hominis origine extiterunt, ab uno et eodem 
fonte effluxisse videntur, ab ignorantia scilicet humana cum vanitate 
oonjuncta. Homines enim cum sui generis originem prorsus ignor- 
arent, et hanc ignorantiam sibi probro verterent, causas varias geni- 
tivas, ad suam cujusque regionem accommodatas invenerunt et tra- 
diderunt; alii ab arboribus, alii a luto, alii a lapidibna orignem 
suam duoentes. 
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Not like Miss Cynthia/ nor that other, 
Who more bewaiFd her bird than mother; 
But fed her children from her hubbies. 
Till they were grown up * to great loobies : 
Herself an ornament lest decent 
Than spouse, who smelFd of acom recent. 
For, in the infancy of nature, 
Man was a different sort of creature ; 
When dirt-engendered ' offspring broke 
Prom the ripe womb of mother oak. 
Ev'n in the reign of Jove, perhaps, 

^ This is the first satirical stroke, in which the poet inveighs against 
an over affectation of delicacy and tenderness in women. 

* Here the poet slyly objects to the custom of denying the mother's 
breast to the infant ; there are among us truly conscientious persons, 
who agree with his opinion. 

' We have here varied a little from the original, and put the two 
causes of generation together. 



Plats V— 20 
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Ant aliqua extiterant^ et sub Jove^^ sed Jove nondnm 
Barbato^ nonduin Onecis jorare paratiB* 
Per caput alterius; cum fiu'em nemo timeret 
Caulibus^ aut pomis^ sed aperto yiveret horto. 
Faulatim deinde ad superoe Astrsea recessit 
Hac comite; atque duae pariter fugere sorores. 
Antiquum et vetus est^ alienum^ Posthume^ lectum 
Concutere^ atque sacri genium contemnere f ulcri. 
Omne aliud crimen mox f errea protulit setae : 
Viderunt primoe argentea secula moechos. 
Conventum tamen^ et pactum^ et eponsalia nostra 
Tempestate paras ; jamque a tonsore magistro * 
Pecterisy et digito pignus fortasse dedisti. 
Certe sanus eras: uxorem^ Posthume^ ducis? 
DiCy qua Tisiphone? quibus exagitare colubris? 
Ferre potes dominam salvis tot restibus uUam? 

'Argenteo Bseculo, Jove Satumi filio regiuuite. Miram hnjiu lod 
el^gantiam nimine pnetereundam oenseo. Quanta enim aoerbitate in 
vitia humana insurgit poeta noater, qui non nisi vestigia pudicitis 
argenteo steculo attribuit, neque hec assent, sed forsan extitisse 
Bfficulo hoc ineunte dicit; mox Jove pubescente ad superos avolasse. 

' Apud Romanos Punica fides, et apud Grsecos, ut liquet ex Demos- 
thene in i Olynth. Macedonica fides, proverbio locum tribuerunt: 
Asiaticos etiam ob perjuriam insectatur noster Sat. sequente vers. 
14. Sed hie originem perjurii Gnecis attribuere videtur. 

'Adprime docto. Hie et ad vers. 78, 79. Batus nuptialea ezhibet 
poeta. 
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Gmn pateant altse^ caligantesque fenestras? 
Cum tibi yicinuin se prsebeat ^milius pons? 
Aut si de multis nullus placet exitiis ; illnd 
Nonne putas melius^ quod tecum pusio dormit? 
Fusio qui noctu non litigat : exigit a te 
Nulla jacens illic munuscula^ nee queritur quod 
Et lateri parcas, nec> quantum jussit^ anheles. 
Sed placet Ursidio lex Julia : * toUere dulcem 
Cogitat hseredem^ cariturus turture magno^ 
Mullorumque jubis,* et captatore macello. 
Quid fieri non posse putes^ si jungitur uUa 
Usidio ? si moechorum notissimus * olim 
Stulta maritali jam porrigit ora capistro^ 
Quer toties texit periturum cista Latini? 

^De adulteriis; qua lata est poena adulterii, ideoque ad matri- 
monium viri ab ea lege impelluntur. 

' I.e. Mullatis jubis. Sic Phsedrus : aviditas cams pro avido cane, 
et etiam apud Greens Br XZpta/iofo pro Bidtoi npta/ioi, 

'Al. TurpissimnSy perperam: nam si ita legas diminuitur hujus 
loci vis; quo quis enim majorem adulterarum habuit notitiam, eo 
magifl maritali capistro porrecturus, ora exemplum prebet ridiculunu 
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Quid^ quod et antiquis nxor de moribns illi 
Qiueritur? medici mediam pertundite venam: 
Delicias hominis I ^ Tarpeium limen adora 
Fronus^ et auratam Junoni csede jnyencam^ 
Si tibi contigerit capitis matrona pudici. 
Faucse adeo Cereris yittas * contingere dignse ; 
Quamm non timeat pater oscula^ necte coronam 
Postibus, et densos per limina tende corymbos. 
TInus Iberin£B yir sufBcit ? ocyns illud 
Extorquebis, ut hsec oculo contenta sit uno. 
Magna tamen fama est cujusdam rure patemo 
Viventis : yivat Gabiis, ut vixit in agro ; 
Vivat Fidenis^ et agello cedo patemo. 
Quis tamen afi&rmat nil actum in montibus^ aut in 
Speluncis? adeo senuerunt Jupiter et Mars? 

^DelicAt um hominem. Sic monstrum hominis, pro moxutitMas 
homo. 

'Mjsteria eleusynia hie respicit. Qvm quidem a Warburtono iUo 
doctissimo in libro suo de Mosaica legatione aocuratisaime nunc 
demum ezplicantur. 
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Porticibnsne tibi monstratur f oemina voto 
Digna tno? cuneis an habent spectacnla totis 
Quod secnros ames, qnodqne inde excerpere possis? 
Chironomon Ledam molli saltante Bathyllo, 
Tuccia vesicae non imperat ; Appnla gannit 
(Sicut in amplexu) subitum, et miserabile longum: ^ 
Attendit Thymele; Thymele tunc rustica discit. 
Ast aliSy quoties aulsa recondita cessant, 
Et vacuo clausoque sonant fora sola theatro, 
Atque a plebiis longe Megalesia; tristes 
Personam thyrsumque tenent, et subligar AccL 

* HflDC et sequentia ut miniis a castis intelligenda, sic ab interpret!- 
fniB minime intellecta videntnr. Omnes quos trnquam vidi, Codd. ita 
•e habent. 

^ Appula gannii 

Sicut in amplewu; subitum, et miserabile longum: 
Attendit Thymele, 

Quid sibi vult bsc lectio, me omino latere fateor; sin vero nobiacum 
legBLB, tribus illis verbis parentbesi inclusis, invenies planam quidem 
(licet caatiore musa indignam) sententiam. 
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ITrbicaB exodio risnm movet Attellaiue 
Gestibus Autonoes ; hone diligit .<£lia panper. 
Solvitur his magno comcedi fibula ; sunt quae 
Chrysogonum cantare Tetent ; Hispulla tragsdo 
Gaudet: an expectas. ut Quintilianus ametur? 
Accipis uxorem. de qua citharoedus Echion 
Aut Glaphyrus fiat pater. .Vmbrosiusve choraules. 
Longa per angustos figamus pulpita vicoe : 
Omentur poetes, et grandi janua lauro, 
Ut testudineo tibi, Lentule, conopeo 
Nobilis Euryalum mirmillonem exprimat infana. 
Nnpta senatori comitata est Hippia ludium.^ 

*8almaa. ludnm maTult, et hoc pro ludio, at regna pro regibii8» 
poaitnm oenset: sed sjiueresis hcc frequenter oocorrit apud poetaa. 
8ie r6 omnia apod Virgilium dissyUabum esL 
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Ad Pharon et Nilum^ f amosaqne moenia Lagi ; 
Prodigia, et mores urbis damnante Canopo.^ 
Immemor ilia domus^ et conjugis, atque sororis. 
Nil patriae indulsit; plorantesque improba gnatos^ 
TJtque magis stupeas^ ludos, Paridemque reliquit. 
Sed quanquam in magnis opibus^ plumaqne patema, 
Et segmentatis dormisset parvnla ciinis, 
Contempsit pelagus; famam contempserat olim, 
Cujus apnd molles minima est jactnra cathedraa. 
Tyrrhenos igitur fluctus^ lateque sonantem 
Pertulit Ionium constanti pectore, quamvis 
Mutandum toties esset mare. Jnsta pericli 
Si ratio est, et honesta, timent ; pavidoque gelantnr 
Pectore, nee tremnlis possunt insistere plantis: 
Fortem animnm prsestant rebus, quas turpiter andent 
Si jubeat conjux, durum est conscendere navim; 

^Urbs erat ifigyptiaca ad ostium Nil!, sed hie pro tota JSgypto 
usurpatur. Hujus populi mores tam apud Grscos quam Romanes 
maxime infames fuere, adeo ut ^caxvfcruxo'ri perinde valeat ae 
turpiter. His duobus versibus nihil acerbius esse potest. 
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Time snitiiia gimru; time g umm a s i c iiiliir 
Qds mcBcfamn seqidtiir. stonadio Tmkt: Ola mariium 
ConTomit : fasc inter nantas et pnmdet, et errat 
Per pnppim, et dmas gandet tiactaie rodentek 
Qua tamen exarsit forma? qua capta jurenta 
Hippia? Quid ridit, propter quod ludia diet 
Sustinuit? nam Sergiolus ^ jam radeie guttnr 
Coeperat, et eecto requiem sperare laoerto.* 
Pneterea multa in fade deformia; sicut 
Attritus gaka, medijsque in naribus ingens 
Gibbus; et acre malum semper stillantis ocellL 
Sed gladiator erat; facit hoc illoe Hyadnthos: 
Hoc pueris, patricque, hoc praetulit ilia sorori, 
Atque Tiro: ferrum est, quod amant: hie Sergius idem 
Acoepta rude, ooepiseet Yeiento TiderL 

' DiminiitlTO Uandnlo qnmm faeete utHor poeta! 

' Ifisstonem impetralMLnt gladiatoreiy Brmdiio, Td mliqno alio mem- 
bro mutiljito. Vide ut Sergii laudes enmneret noster; enm nempe 
fonnc, deoorem, propter quern Hippia, fame turn obliia, India diel 
Bostiiiiiit. Scnex erat, mutilatus, et forma turpiaaima. Hse omnia 
mmiere aoo ^adiatorio eompenaayit. 
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Quid privata domus, quid fecerit Hippia, curas? 
Bespice rivales Divorum : Claudius audi 
QuaB tulerit : dormire virum cum senserat uxor, 
(Ausa Palatino tegetem praeferre cubili, 
Sumere noctumos meretrix Augusta cucuUos,) 
Linquebat, comite ancilla non amplius una ; 
Et nigrum flavo crinem abscondente galero, 
Intravit caHdum veteri centone lupanar, 
Et cellam vacuam, atque suam : tunc nuda papillis 
Constitit auratis, titulum mentita Lyciscas, 
Ostenditque tuum, generose Britannice, ventrem. 
Excepit blanda intrantes, atque sera poposcit. 
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Tmciii ahic; iKiL <^mA pocnic. csmax olmiia 
Claaifity ^JoLTie xrdesa ripdat r^nrigfap toLvx; 
Ee latwttft Tirifty nAiiiiam jaCLoa maesast z 
(jhti0mTsa0^ ^aoA tsrpcir fanuqae IixoerxiK 
F^%iia^ faipttaar» oxJic ad pal-viiiar odoreoEL. 
nip^^suoiM, carmeikpe lopxr, eoccumqiie 
FriT^nvyiTK iatxaBii faanst gEsron coKtap 
I Ap<tv> i^Ruiy mizifiiiizmqise Ifbwtni^ pecesBiL 

Opclma 9^ qnare Ceseimim tese maxito? 
Bill ^loxi^pmtA dedit; tanti Tocat ilk poducm: 
9ee Teaem pbaretm macer e^; mt IjiB{Mde fienct: 
la^ faeet andent; Tenrant a dote ^aghtr. 
libertaa cmutmr: c»»am Iket iimiiat, atqiae 
fbUKTilMit; Tidaa eat, loeupfea qioe mipext a^xroL 

Car d«iid»io Blbiils Senorins aidet ? 
8i T6T1IID excntiaiy facka, non nxor arnatnr. 
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Fiant obscuri dentes, ocaliqne minoies ; 
Collige sarcmulas, dioet libertus/ et ezi ; 
Jam gravis es nobis, et ssepe emimgeris ; ezi 
OcyuSy et propera; sicco venit altera naso. 
Interea calet, et legnat, poscitque maritmn 
Pastores, et ovem Canusinam, ulmosque Falemas. 
Quantulmn in hoc? pueros omnes, ergastnla tota, 

* SmiBtiB huJuB led non subolet interpretibos. Diyitem maritmn e 
libertiiio genere hie osiendi yolont: cum poeta plane seimm mann- 
missum, yel primi ordinis aenrum iniendit: quern noa anglioe, the 
gentlemen^ the 9teward, do^ nominamua. 
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Qnodq; domi non est^ et habet vicinns, emator. 
Mense quidem brumse, cum jam mercator lason 
Clau8U8, et armatis obstat casa Candida nautis, 
Orandia toUimtnr crystallma^ maxima mrsiis 
Myrrhina, deinde adamas notissimus, et Berenicea 
In digito f actus pretiosior : hunc dedit olim 
Barbaras incests; dedit hunc Agrippa sorori;^ 
Obserrant ubi f esta mero pede sabbata reges^ 
Et vetus indulget^ senibus dementia porcis. 

NuUane de tantis gregibus * tibi digna videtur? 
Sit formosa, decens, dives, foecunda, vetustos 
Porticibus disponat avos, intactior omni 
Crinibus effusis bellum dirimente Sabina: 
(Bara ayis in terris^ nigroque simillima cygno.) 
Quis feret uxorem, cui constant omnia? malo, 
Malo Venusinam, quam te, Cornelia,' mater 
Gracchorum, si cum magnis virtutibus affers 
Grande supercilium, et numeras in dote triumphos. 

^ Repetitionem hujus yods dedii sunt qui conantur abjicere, licet 
elegantissimam; ideoque interpretum gustui minus graram. 

' Ambiguitatem qua greges refert tarn ad mulieres quam ad porcos 
miratur lubinus, et queritur quod ab aliis non animadvertatur. Sed 
nescio annon inurbanus potius quam argutus bic dicendus ait poeta. 

' Scipionis Africani filia, Cornelio Graccho nupta, et Caii et Tiberii 
mater, hie maximg laudia, non vituperationis causa, memorata. 
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ToIIe tmmi^ pieoor, Hannibalem, Tictinnqiie Syphaoem 
In castrifl^ et cum iota Carthagme migra. 

Farce, precor, Psan; et tn, Dea, pone sagittaa; 
Nil pueri fadunt; ipsam configite matrem; 
Amphion clamat : s^ Paean contrahit arcnnL 
Extulit ergo gr^em natonun, ipemnque parentem, 
Dmn sibi nobilior Latoiue gente yidetnr, 
Atque eadem scrof a Niobe f oecundior alba. 
Quae tanti grayitas? quae forma, ut se tibi semper 
Imputet? hujus enim ran, snmmique voluptas 
Nulla boni, quoties animo corrupta superbo 
Plus aloes, quam mellis, habet Quis deditua autem 
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Usque adeo est, ut non illam, quam laudibus effert^ 

Horreat? inque diem septenis oderit horis? 

Qiisdam parva quidem ; sed non toleranda mantis. 

Nam quid rancidius, quam, quod se non putat ulla 

Formosam, nisi qusB de Thusca Orsecula facta est? 

De Sulmonensi mera Cecropis omnia Orsece; 

Cum sit turpe minus nostris nescire Latine. 

Hoc sermone pavent ; hoc iram^ gaudia, curas. 

Hoc cuncta efftmdunt animi secreta. Quid ultra? 

Goncumbunt Orsece, dones tamen ista puellis: 

Tune etiam, quam seztus et octogesimus annus 

Pulsaty adhuc Orsece ? non est hie sermo pudicuB 

In vetula, quoties lascivum intervenit illud, 

ZOH KAI 4nrXH, modo, sub lodice relectis 

Uteris in turba, quod enim non excitat inguen 

Vox blanda et nequam? digitos habet: ut tamen omnes 

Subsidant pennae : dicas hsec mollius ^Emo 

Quamquam, et Carpophoro; facies tua computat annos. 
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Si tibi legitimis pactazn, jtmctamqne tabellis 
Kon es amatnros, dncendi nulla videtur 
Causa; nee est quare ccenam et mnstaoea perdas 
Labente ofSdo^ cmdis donanda^ nee illud^ 
Quod prima pro nocte ^ datur; cum lance beata 
Dacicus^ et scripto radiat Germanieus auro. 
Si tibi simplieitas uzoria> deditus uni 
Est animus; submitte caput cervice parata 
Ferre jugxmi: nullam invenies, qus paicat amanti, 
Ardeat ipsa licet, tormentis gaudet amantis, 
Et spoliis, igitur longe minus utilis illi 
Uxor, quisquis erit bonus, optandusque maritus. 
Nil unquam invita donabis conjuge : vendes 
Hac obstante nihil : nihil, haec si nolit, emetur. 
Hsec dabit affectus : ille excludetur amicus 
Jam senior, cujus barbam tua janua vidit. 
Testandi cum sit lenonibus, atque lanistis 
libertas, et juris idem contingat arena, 
Kon unus tibi rivalis dictabitur hseres. 
Pone crucem servo : meruit quo crimine servus 
Supplicium? qids testis adest? quis detulit? audi: 

' Mos erat pnemium aliquod noT» nupte donandi, qnaai Tirginitatia 
depodte pretium: Hec est autem hujus loci vis. Bi non amaiunf 
e$ nuptam ^wun ducit, ne now prima quidem grata erit; quam wolam 
in matrtmonio fuemutam ene expeotare debes. 
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Nulla unquam de morte homiiuB ctinctatio longa eA, 
demens^ ita servus homo est? nil fecerit, esto: 
Hoc V0I09 ^c jubeo, sit pro ratione voluntas. 
Imperat ergo viro : sed mox hsec regna relinquit, 
Permutatque domos, et flammea content : inde 
Avolat^ et spreti repetit vestigia lecti ; 
Ornatas paulo ante f ores^ pendentia linquit 
Vela domus, et adhuc virides in limine ramos. 
Sic crescit numerus ; sic fiiint octo mariti ^ 
Quinque per autumnos: titulo res digna sepnlchiL 
Desperanda tibi salva concordia socm: 
Ilia docet spoliis nudi gaudere mariti : 
Ilia docet^ missis a corruptore tabellis^ 
Nil rude, nil simplex rescribere : decipit ilia 
Custodes, aut sere domat : tunc corpore sano 
Advocat Archigenem, onerosaque pallia jactat. 
Abditus interea latet accersitus adulter, 
Impatiensque morse silet, et prseputia ducit. 

^ Quot nempe a lege permissi sunt. Nam prohibitum erat mulieri* 
bus, pluribus quam octo maritis nubere, cum himc numerum ergo 
minime liceret transire, necessitate ooacta uxor ab octavo marito 
redit iterum ad primum. 
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Scilioei; ezpectas, nt tradat mater honestos. 
Ant alios mores, quam quos habet ? utile porro 
Filiolam turpi vetulsB produoere turpem. 

Nulla fere causa est, in qua non f oemina litem 
Movent. Accusat Manilia, si rea non est.^ 
Gomponunt ipse per se, f ormantque libellos, 
Principium atque locos Celso dictare paratse. 

Endromidas Tyrias, et f oemineum ceroma 
Quis nescit? vel quis non vidit vulnera pali? 
Quern cavat assiduis sudibus, scutoque lacessit, 
Atque omnes implet numeros; dignissima prorsus 
Florali matrona tuba; ' nisi si quid in illo 
Pectore plus agitet, versaque paratur arense. 
Quem prsestare potest mulier galeata pudorem? 
Quffi f ugit a sezu, vires amat ; ' hsec tamen ipsa 
Yir noUet fieri; nam quantula nostra voluptas? 
Quale decus rerum, si conjugis auctio fiat, 

* Aceusator et reus eandem habent quam in leg« nostra qnerens et 
defendens, significationem. 

' TuImi ad impudicos ludos voeante. Hos a Flora meretrice quadam 
in honorem Flora Den inBtitutos docet Ovid fast: acerbius quidem 
hoc in matronas a poeta dictum. 

'Ita prorsuB legendum exiatimo, flnita interrogatione ad Yocem 
pudorem? sensuB tum erit. Quamquam amat vires mulier quw fugit 
a 9ewUf iamen omnino vir fieri nolii, quia^ do. — ^Multo el^^antior ita 
fiet sententia. Alii legunt Quw fugita sewu et vires amat. — Bed 
minus reete. 
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Do you expect, you simple elf. 
That she who hath them not herself 
Should teach good manners to your lady, 
And not debauch her for the ready? 

In courts of justice what transactions? 
Manilia's never without actions: 
No forms of litigation ^scape her. 
In special pleading next to Dr-per. 

Have you not heard of fighting females. 
Whom you would rather think to be males? 
Of Madam Sutton, Mrs. Stokes, 
Who give confounded cuts and strokes? 
They fight the weapons through complete, 
Worthy to ride along the street.^ 

Can female modesty so rage. 
To draw a sword, and mount the stage? 
Will they their sex entirely quit? 
No, they have not so little wit : 
Better they know how small our shares 
Of pleasure — ^how much less than theirs. 

But should your wife by auction sell, 
(You know the modem fashion well) 

* Prise-fighters, on the day of battle, ride through the streets with 
a trumpet before them. 
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Balteus^ et manicse^ et cristas, crurisque sinistri 
Dimidiuin tegmeni vel si diversa movebit 
Prselia, tn f eliz^ ocreas vendente puella. 
Has sunt, quae tenui sudant in cyclade, quanun 
Delicias et pannicnlus bombycinus urit. 
Aspice, quo fremitu monstratos perferat ictus, 
Et quanto galeae curvetur pondere ; quanta 
Poplitibus sedeat ; quam denso fascia libro : 
Et ride, scaphium positis cum sumitur armis. 
Dicite vos neptes Lepidi, caecive Metelli, 
Gurgitis aut Fabii, quae ludia sumpserit unquam 
Hos habitus? quando ad palum gemat uxor Asylli? 

Semper habet lites, altemaque jurgia lectus, 
In quo nupta jacet : minimum dormitur in illo. 
Tunc gravis ilia viro, tunc orba tigride pejor, 
Cum simulat gemitus occulti conscia f acti, 
Aut odit pueros, aut ficta pellice plorat 
Uberibus semper lachrymis, semperque paratis 
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In statione sua, atque ezpectantibus illam. 
Quo jubeat manare modo : tu credis amorem ; 
Tn tibi tunc, curruca, places, fletumque labellis 
Exorbes; quse scripta, et quas lecture tabellas 
Si tibi zelotjps retegantur scrinia mcBchsB 1 
Sed jacet in servi complexibus, aut equitus : die, 
Die aliquem, sodes hie, Quintiliane, colorem. 
Hfleremus : die ipsa : olim eonyenerat, inquit, 
nt f aeeies tu quod yelles, necnon ego possem 
Indulgere mihi : clames licet, et maie coelo 
Conf undas,^ homo suul Nihil est audacius illis 
Deprensis : iram atque animoe a crimine sumunt. 
Unde hsBC monstra tamen, yel quo de fonte requiris? 
Prsestabat castas humilis f ortuna Latinas 
Quondam, nee yitiis contingi parya sinebat 

^ Exelamando sdlioet, ut apud terentiom, Coaloml Tern I 
OMarial 
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Tecta labor^ somnique breves, et yellere Thnsco 
Yexatse, durseque manns, ac proximus urbi 
Hannibal, et stantes Collina in tnrre mariti. 
Nunc patimur longse pacis mala : ssevior armis 
Lnxnria incubuit, yictnmque ulciscitur orbem.^ 
Nullum crimen abest, facinusque libidinis, ex quo 
Paupertas Bomana pent : hinc fluxit ad istos 
Et Sybaris colles, hinc et Bhodos, atque Miletos, 
Atque coronatum, et petulans, madidumque Tarentum. 
Prima peregrines obsccena pecunia mores 
Intulity et turpi f regerunt secula luxu 
Divitiffi moUes. 

* Kximia sunt hi versus uotm, et vix satis laudandL 



TO MISS H AITD AT BATH 

WRITTBN EXTSMPORB IN THS PUMP-ROOM, 1748 

Soon shall these bounteous springs thy wish bestow. 
Soon in each feature sprightly health shall glow; 
Thy eyes regain their fire, thy limbs their grace. 
And roses join the lilies in thy face. 
But say, sweet maid, what waters can remove 
The pangs of cold despair, of hopeless love? 
The deadly star which lights th' autumnal skies 
Shines not so bright, so fatal, as those eyes. 
The pains which from their influence we endure. 
Not Brewster, glory of his art, can cure. 
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All were surpriz'd; some thought her stupid; 

Not so her confident 'Squire Cupid; 

For well the little rogue discerned 

At what his mother was concem'd^ 

Yet not a word the urchin said^ 

But hid in Hebe's lap his head. 

At length the rising choler broke 

From Venus' lips, and thus she spoke. 

That poetry so cram'd with wit, 
Minerva, should your palate hit, 
I wonder not, nor that some prudes 
(For such there are above the clouds) 
Should wish the prize of beauty torn 
From her they view with envious scorn. 
Me poets never please, but when 
Justice and truth direct their pen. 
This Dalston — formerly I've known him; 
Henceforth for ever I disown him ; 
For Homer's wit shall I despise 
In him who writes with Homer's eyes. 
A poem on the fairest fair 
At Bath, and Betty's name not there ! 
Hath not this poet seen those glances 
In which my wicked urchin dances? 
Nor that dear dimple, where he treats 
Himself with all Arabia's sweets; 
In whose soft down while he reposes 
In vain the lillies bloom, or roses. 
To tempt him from a sweeter bed 
Of fairer white or livelier red? 
Hath he not seen, when some kind gale 
Has blown aside the cambric veil. 
That seat of paradise, where Jove 
Might pamper his almighty love ? 
Our milky way less fair does shew : 
There summert seen 'twixt hills of snow. 
From her lov'd voice whene'er she speaks. 
What softness in each accent breaks 1 
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And when her dimpled smiles arise, 
1¥hat sweetness sparkles in her eyes I 
Can I then bear, enrag'd she said. 
Slights oflfer'd to my fav'rite maid. 
The nymph whom I decreed to be 
The representative of me? 

The Goddess eeas'd the Gods all bow'd. 

Nor one the wicked bard avowed, 
Who, while in beauty's praise he writ, 
Dar'd Beauty's Goddess to omit : 
For now their godships recollected, 
TVas Venus' self he had neglected. 
Who in her visits to this place 
Had still worn Betty Dalston's face. 



End of Vol. V 



